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Weir Stove Co., Danielson, Conn. 
Taunton, Mass.. 
Gentlemen :— 
I am always ready to say a good 
& word in behalf of the Glenwood warm air furnace, 
and the Glenwood warm air and hot water com- 
bination heater, which I purchased from you, as 


both have given excellent service, the former in 
my house and the later at the bank. They are 
great money savers, and supply both house and 
bank with a delightful temperature. 
Yours truly, 
June 2, 1898. Chas. P. Backus, 
Cashier Windham Co, National Bank, 


Write the Weir Stove Co., Taunton, Mass, 
for booklet, “Stories of the Glenwood.” 
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IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 





Just Published 
An Important Book by the President of Yale 


Ghe Education of the AMerican Citizen 
By ARTHUR TWINING HADLEY, LL.D. 


President of Yale University 


RESIDENT HADLEY attempts to offset a tendency of the day that lays too much stress upon the preparation of men and 
P women to take places in a social machine at the expense of the development of power and spirit. His special objects are 
to contribute to the understunding of our political needs, to develop a sentiment making for power, and to suggest educational 
methods tending to the future growth of such power. $1.50 net 








Parts of Speech ESSAYS ON ENGLISH 
By BRANDER MATTHEWS 


Author of ‘‘The Historical Novel,’ ‘*French Dramatists of the Nineteenth Century,’ ete. 


ish language destined to command wide attention and provoke much discussion. Americanisms, 
2 Py the future of the language, slang, the simplification of orthography, each of these, with many other 
topics, has a candid treatment, and the conclusions are suggestive and important. $1.°25 net. 





COMING: Note these and remember them 


Lives of the Hunted 
By ERNEST SETON-THOMPSON 


Illustrated by more than 200 drawings by Mr. Seton-Thompson 





k of Mr. Seton Thompson since his “ Wild Animals I Have Known,” fully equalling that mos' 
T oe yy Ay and resembling it closely in character, solidity, illustration and general worth. It contains a true 
account of the doings of six quadrupeds and three birds, and includes all the animal stories Mr. Seton-Thompson has written 
since his last book, together with several that have never appeared in serial form. 81.7 net. 





Dr. ban Dyke’s Most Distinguished Work 


The Ruling Passion 


Tales of Nature and Human Nature 


By HENRY van DYKE 
Author of ‘‘ The Toiling of Felix,’ ‘‘ The Builders,” 
-* Fisherman's Luck,’’ ‘‘Little Rivers,” ete. 
With Illustrations in color by Walter Appleton Clark 
| be ~ book has broader grasp and greater distinction than 


» Dyke has vet produced. It is beyond any 
question bis Dest effort. and cannot fail of an enthusiastic 


Mr. Cable’s Most Dramatic Novel 


The Cavalier 
By GEORGE W, CABLE 


Author of ‘** Old Creole Days,’ ‘* The Grandis- 
simes,"” “‘Dr Sevier,’ etc 


Illustrated by Howard Chandler Christy 


NHERE has never been a story of the Civil War like this 
one, and the dramatic crises of the tale will give fullest 
satisfaction to that body of novel-readers to whom “ the 
story” is the chief thing. In addition, the art of a fiction- 
writer is used at its fullest development to tell the must power- 
ful tale that Mr. Cable has ever devised. “‘ The Cavalier” will 
lac; as one of the greatest novels of the South in 





the larger public as well as by his own rapidly 
reception by ger p $ eet 


War, as well as one of the most intensely intexesting 
growing audience. $1.5 


stories of its accomplished author. 





Amos Judd 


By JOHN A. MITCHELL 
With 8 illustrations in color by A. I, Keller 


‘THE successes scored by two books which we have put out for successive seasons with illustrations in color, namely “ Santa 

Claus’s Partner.” and ** The Old Gentleman of the Black Stock,” have led us to continue this artistic and most attract- 
ive handling of a book of good fiction, The story we have chosen for this season is “Amos Judd,” by the editor of Life,a tale 
of delicate fancy with a strongly handled element of mysticism and a charming treatment of the love interest. 1.50 
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ESTERBROOK’ 


PENS 


emer 
26J0HNST..N.Y, THE BEST MADE. 








AUTOGRAPH | ° Fought and EQepous 


R. BENJAMIN, 
TT New York. 
LE ERS - REND FO OR PRICE LISTS. 
BEECHER’S:™ 
important works 
of the great preacher are & - BOOKS 
now issued by 


Boston The Dilgrim Press Chicago 


Prices reduced—sold on installments. 


BOUND VOLUMES OF 
THE INDEPENDENT 


We offer for sale a limited 
number of bound volumes of 
THE INDEPENDENT, of 
dates ranging from 1855 to 
1899. For particulars and 
prices address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


130 Fulton Street, « = New York. 


THE INDEPENDENT 
130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 


A Weekly Magazine. Entered at the New York Post Office 
as Second Class Mail Matter. 


Terms of subscription, Payable in advance; one year, $2.00. 
Single Copies, 10 cent $. . 
Single copies over six months old twenty-five cents. Postage 
“ any Fore Country in the Postal Union, $1.56 a year extra. 
er for the change of an address should be received one week 
x... change is to take effect: the old as well as the new address 
should be g’ven. 























EDUCATION 


Massachusetts 


ABBOT ACADEMY °° ‘nner et ne. 


The 78rd Fwy’ opens September 19th. Three Seminary 
Courses and a a yg bmg Annual expenses, 
$400. Address Miss Emity A ANS, Principal. For cata- 
logue, W. F. Draper. 

For College Graduates 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY orca — dee song 
h. bi ad ci h 

Cours, Four hundred students SCHOOL OF LAW 

last year. Opens Oct.2. Address Dean, 8. C. BENNETT, Isaac 

Rich} Hall, Aahburton Place. 

















Emerson College of Oratory. 
CHAS. WESLEY EMERSON. President. 
Largest school of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy in America. 

Summer Session. For = ‘alogue, address 
HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, Dean 
Chickering Hall, Huntington Avenue, Boston. 


The Gilman School 
For Girls ane contrive School 


Pleasant home life, trained teachers, small classes, varied 
courses, complete laboratories, healthful surroundings, ample 
raaeh, » highest ideals, The Manual describes the school, 
ntroduction required, Opens Sept. 26, 1901 


ARTHUR GILMAN. A. M., Director, Cambridge, Mass. 





The leading musical in- 
stitution of America. 
Founded 1853. Unsur- 
passed advantages in com- 
Position, vocal and instrumental music, and elocution. 
George W. Chadwick, Musical Director. 
Pupils received at any time. For prospectus address 
W. HALE, General Manager, Boston, Mass. 








ROGERS HALL SCHOOL 


For Girls. Certificate admits to Smith, Vassar, 
Wellesley and Wells. Four acres for out-door sports, 
Golf, Basket Ball, Tennis. Address 


Mrs. E. P. UNDERHILL, M.A., Prin., Lowell, Mass. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


REV. SAMUEL V. COLE, A.M., D.D., President 


P .... year begins Sept.18. Endowed college preparatory ; witb 

advanced courses for high school graduates and others not wish- 

ant, Bt —- course Native French and German ; music 4 

- — aoa electric lighting, etc. New brick dormito just 

a7aee m, tennis, golf, extensive grounds. Beautifully 

a ,o fully Toontea. within miles of Boston Christian 

home influences. For catalogue eo views, address the presi- 
dent, Norton, Mass. 








WABAN SCHOOL FoR BOYS 
. H. PILLsBuRy, M 
WINDSOR “HALL, KOR GIRLS 
M. Goopnow, B.A., Assoc. Prin. 


Waban, Mass. 





New Jersey 
BLAIR PRESBYTERIAL ACADEMY 
obn I. Blair Foundation. 
a usd0 acres. Liberal endowment justifies moderate 


jogue address 
John (. weanen. M.A. D.D., Prin., Blairstown, N. J. 








New York 


CLINTON PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


epoca tee fo at gp ~4, f"Beve 14 10 to 134 a "ime 
of entrance preferred. References: Bishop HUNTINGTON, 





Bishop WHITEHEAD, FOUR ame 5 | PRESIDENTS. 


B. WHEELER, A.M., PRIN. 


THE MOUNT BEACON MILITARY ACADEMY, 
FISHKILL-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 


Situated at base of historic Mount Beacon, on high ih ground, over- 
looking river ; delightful home atmosphere ; large, w: ntilated, 
cunny rooms, *steam heat, electric lights, ‘pure water, Waxoclient 





* COL. VASA E. STOLBRAND, Supt. 
New York, Ossining (formerly Sing-Sing). 


DR. HOLBROOK’S SCHOOL 


will reopen Thursday, September 26th, 191. 
New York City 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls 
Riverside Drive, - 85th and 86th Streets, New York. 


INDERGARTEN NORMAL _ DEPARTMENT. 
ETHICAL CULTURE SCHOOLS, 
109 West 54th Street. Two years’ course. Opens October 2d. 
Circular sent on application. 


TS ELLIMAN SCHOOL. 18th P hn Training Class for 
Practic Mang me or two year course. 
daauent receives State recognition, ass limited. 
Mrs, A. M. ELLIMAN, 4 iv out bat 58th St:, New York City. 
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NEW YORK 85 Nassau si Dwight 
8t., New ethod ”’ 
LAW SCHOOL § York city. of Instruction. 
LL.B in two years; = in three years. High standards. 
Prepares for bar of all btates 
Send for catalogue. GEORGE CHASE, Dean. 
N ew York sietyeoventh year opens Oct. 1, 1901. 


1, 
Day t Vigrece with sessions from 3:30 
(LL. B. after two years. 


University, Gradua ate oases a lead to LL. M Tul 
Law School tion, $100. For circulars address 
L. J. TOMPKINS, ~ eo 
Washington Square, N. Y. City. 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS—CITY. 


THE HORACE MANN. SCHOOLS, 
Conducted mag Se auspices 
Tenghere College. jumbia Uaiversity. 
New Building Fe F September 1901. 
Superior as ~~ {4 de: . Physical Culture, 


and Mani 
THORUUGH Ce COLLEGE anual training 
For circular address 
SAMUEL T. DUTTON, A.M., 
Superintendent. 


Ohio 
























OBERLIN 69th Year begins 
COLLEGE September 18, 1901. 


JOHN HENRY BARROWS, President, 
A progressive Christian Coll thoroughl on with 
brates saasoums, laboratories, and gymnas: Vg up red we 
De The _ , the Academy, cy Theological 
- the Cuesaremecy usic. Also courses in dra’ wing 


and eg g, anda four x <A Normal Course in Physical Traine 
ing forwomen. Eighty-four peearestess, 1857 students last year. 






















For full information he Secretary, 
cnonas M. 1 JONES, Box C 22, Oberlin, Ohio. 
Pennsylvania 





CHESTNUT HILL ACADEMY 


Wissahickon Heights, Chestnut Hill, Pa. 


A boarding and day school for boys, 80 minutes from Broad 
street Station, Philadelphia. Catalogues on application. 


MES L. PATTERSON, Head Master. 
Virginia 


RANDOLPH-MAGON AGADEMY dcfpn:sitcon Syscem located 


es west 0: 
poe for college or pee iy erick + be. — 
3100, moderate. Tenth session opens Sept. 17, 1901. 


Postal card 1 for or catalogue, 
CHA! LTON, A.M., Principal, Front Royal, Va. 
a ee Se NEN 








Theological Seminaries 
MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


_ kaneis Theological renee 





SIDENT. OF THE FACULTY. 


SEATING FOR 
Sunday - Schools, 


Assembly Rooms, etc. 
Church Furniture of all.descrip- 
tions made at 
GRAND RAPIDS SCHUOL 

jm RE ee 
















tern Sales 
814 Constable Building 1 N. ¥. 











JER! LAMB 
9 CARMINE ST. NEW YORK. | 
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At the end of 
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Ramona 


and 


Athena 


SUGAR WAFERS 






















Ramona flavored with chocolate. 









Athena flavored with lemon. 





TH is the 


©) mM re) only perfect 


DRESS SHIELD 


ODORLESS 
IMPERVIOUS 
NO CHEMICALS 
NO RUBBER. 
WASHABLE 


Every Pair Warranted. 


Recommended for their hygienic qualities 
by Journals of Health. 


das dealer does not keep them, send 
25 cents for sample pale to 


OMO MFG. CO., 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
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By mail with cultural directions, for garden or pots. 


1 Calla Fragrans,superb 
1 Coc New Sweet-Scented. 
ra) ° 1 Bermuda Freesia. 
1 Golden Sacred Lily. 
1 Poet’s Daffodil. 
1 Star of Bethlehem. 
1 St. Briage Anemone 
iq 1 Giant Ranunculus 
1 Glory of the Snow. | 1 Giant Crocus. 
1 Iris. 1 Camassia. 1 Oxalis. 1 Brodiaea. 
1 Allium. 1 Snowdrop. | 1 Ixia. 1 Sparaxis. 
Also Free to all who apply: our élegant Fall Cata- 
logue of Bulbs, Plants and Seeds, for fall planting and 


winter blooming. Choicest Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcis- 
sus, Crocus, Lilies, Plants, Shrubs and Fruits. 


John Lewis Childs, Floral Park, N. Y. 


SARATOGA 
VICHY, 
King of Table Waters. 





CASES, 100 pint bottles, . - 
CASES, 50 quart bottles, 


$10.00 
7.50 


For Circulars address 
SARATOGA VICHY SPRING CO., 


Saratgoa Springs, N. Y. 
TRAVEL, HOTELS AND RESORTS: 
PAN-AMERICAN, BUFFALO. 


Hotel and private house accommodations secured for visitors. 
All prices. Old established Tourist Agency. Full information 
on application. 

AMERICAN GUIDE & COURIER CO., 
220 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 











$50.00 
California 


AND RETURN. 











Tickets on sale Sept. 19-27; return limit 
Nov. 15, 1901, via 


Chicago & North-Western, 
Union Pacific, 
Southern Pacific. 


HE OVERLAND LIMITED, 
the luxurious every-day 
train, leaves Chicago 6.30 p. m. 
Only three days en route. Un- 
rivaled scenery. All meals in 
Dining Cars; Buffet-Library 
Cars (with barber). Two other 
fast trains 10.00 a. m. and 
11.30 p. m. daily. The best of 
everything. For tickets and 
reservations call on your near- 
est ticket agent or address 
461 Broadway - New York | 435 Vine St., - Cincinnati 
601 Ches't St., Philadelphia | 507 Smithf'ld St., Pittsb 
368 Washington St., Boston | 234 Superior St., Clevelanc 


301 Main St, - Buffalo] 17 Campus Martius, Detroit 
212 Clark St., - Chicago | 2 Bast King St.,Toronto, Ont, 








~~ 
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The St. Denis, 


Broadway and 11th St., New York. 
Opposite Grace Church. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 


The popular reputation the St. Denis has 
acquired can be readily traced to its 


Unique Location, Excellent Cuisine, 
Homelike Atmosphere, Courteous Service, 
and Moderate Prices. 

WM. TAYLOR & SON, Props. 








GOING ABROAD ON A BICYULE TRIP¢ 
Send for “ Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroad.” 
LEYLAND LINE "20s, Wvenroo., 

and LONDON. 
Sailing regularly. ist Cabin, $40, 845 upwards, depending 
on steamer. Immense new steamers, ‘ Cestrian,” Sept. 25th; 


« Winifredian,” Oct, znd; “ Philadelphian,” Oct. 9th; ‘Caledon: 
an,” to London, Sept. 21st. 


F. 0. HOUGHTON & CO., Gen’! Agents, 115 State St., Boston. 


OUCH & 
eitzceRAl? 





Trunks, Bags, Suit Cases. 
THE BEST GOODS ONLY. 





NEW YORK AND BOSTON ALL RAIL 
N. Y., N. H. & H. R. R. and connections. 
From Grand Central Station. 


: 


e° By way of 
+, Hartford and Willimantic.............-+++++ 
-, Springfield and Worcester 
New London and Providence...........-+ 
New London and Providence....... ..-.-+ 
pringfield and Worcester.... ... ... -++++ 
ir Line via Willimantic......... ......0+++ 
New London and Providence.. 
ae London and Providence.. 


>P 


TD a+ 


aeunBeses 
SSSSSERSES 
P44 


OU rE UrY 


RPP 
<4 
>. 


PRM SOISMP Ley 
REStSSSeeseey 
Prieur 
BERERERKEESES 


sess 


J ed 


Beez 


ie 
iy 


$11: 


3S 
5 


ew 
" Sprin eld and Worcester... ..........sss0+ 
M., * New London and Providence.............++ 


* Daily, including Sunday. §Stops at 125th St. 

Bid. | ‘State Lim ted, all parlor cars; fare $7, including parlor 
car sea 
Through parlor and sleeping cars by each train. 
Return service same hours and by same routes. 


C. T. HEMPSTEAD, Gen. Pass. Agent. 
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Pan-American Souvenir 
Coffee Spoon. ‘sya 


This is a very fine quality souvenir spoon, made especially to order for the 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Railway, by the Oneida Community, at their 
factory, Niagara Falls, N. Y. It is fully guaranteed by that concern as an 
EXTRA QUALITY SPOON, and we fully recommend it. 

The ornamentation on face and back is very fine. ‘This very beautiful, 
appropriate and lasting souvenir sent postpaid to any address for twenty (20) 
cents in coin. 

Detach coupon below, fill in your name and address plainly and mail direct 
to factory. If you do not wish to mutilate magazine, spoon will be sent upon 
receipt of price, without coupon. 


Lake Shore Pan-American Souvenir Coupon. 


THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY, Niagara Fails, N. Y. 
Enclosed find twenty cents in coin for which send me one L. S. & 
M. S. Ry. Souvenir Coffee Spoon. Address 





The facilities aftorded by the Lake Shore for travel between the west and the 
Pan American Exposition are unsurpassed, no other line presenting so remarkable 
a train service or so interesting a route. Its through train service between Chicago 
and Toledo, Cleveland, Buffalo, New York and Boston, excels all others. 

*¢ Book of Pan-American’’ and ‘¢ Book of Trains”” sent free on request. 


A. J. SMITH, G. P. & T. A., Cleveland, O. 


6OTAI9 ae HE FULL POWERED 
Red [) Line first-class passenger % 
Steamships of this line sail 

of Passenger on every alternate Saturday 


‘ from New York for Vene- 
and Cnited States zuela, calling at San Juan, 
Mail Contract Porto Rico, on their outward 

and homeward trips. They 


Steamers. are provided with bath % 
rooms, shower baths, large 
smoking rooms; and social halls. They have large prome- 

















nade decks and every approved modern appliance for safety, 
speed and comfort. % ys 3 baa) bat) ys bw 


BOULTON, BLISS & DALLETT, mencter.. 


135 FRONT STREET, - - - - NEW YORK. 
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Purity Books 


The way to purity is through knowledge. 


The Self & 
Sex Series 


has the unqualified 
endorsement of 


Dr. Joseph Cook, 
Rev. Chas. M. Sheldon 
Rev. F B, Meyer, 
Dr. Theo. L. Ouyler. 
Dr. Francis E. Clark, 
Bishop Vincent, 
Anthony Comstock, 
“ Pansy,” 
Frances E. Willard, 
Lady H. Somerset, 
Eminent Physicians and 
Sees Hundreds of Others. 
SYLVANUS STALL, D.D 
BOOKS TO MEN. By Sylvanus Stall, D.D. 
What a Young Boy Ought to Know. 
What a Young Man Ought to Know. 
What a Young Husband Ought to Know, 
What a Man of 45 Ought to Know. 
BOOKS TO WOMEN. By Mrs. Mary Wood-Allen, M.D. 
What a Young Girl Ought to Know. 
What a Young Woman Ought to Know. 
$1000 Prize Book, by Mrs. Emma F. A. Drake, M. D, 
What a Young Wife Ought to Know. 
Price, $1. per copy, post free. Send for table of contents. 


Vir Publishing Company, 32) 3¢2 Rink Pat 


‘Go nstcenR eee 





A Wholesome Tonic 


Horsford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate 


Taken when you are tired and com- 
pletely worn out, can’t sleep and have 
no appetite, it imparts new life and 
vigor to both brain and body by sup- 
plying the needed tonic and nerve 
food. 

A Tonic for Debilitated 
Men and Women. 


Genuine bears name “ HorsForp’s” on label, 




















New 
Table Linen 


At «¢ The Linen Store.’’ 


nh 
(Registered 
Trade-Mark.) 


Our Fall stock of fine table linens is now ready, 
and includes Cloths and Napkins from the best Irish, 
Scotch, French, German and Flemish looms, We 
quote below for the medium price goods : 


TABLE CLOTHS, 


2x2 yards, $2.25 $2.50 $4.00 
2x2% “ 2.75 3,00 4,50 
2x3 “ 3.25 4.00 6.50 
244x244“ 4,00 4.50 7.50 
24%x3“ 500 6,50 40.50 


Larger size at proportionate prices. 
NAPKINS. 


5-8 size, $1.75 $2.00 $2.50 $3.50 $4.00 
34 “ 250 3.00 400 550 650 


Table linen by the yard, 75c. to $2 50 per yard, 
Mail orders will have prompt attention. 


James McCutcheon & Co., 
14 West 23d St., New York. 

















WILLIAMS. 


Bey SOLD EVERYWHERE 

Williams’ Shaving Stick, 
Yankee Shaving Soap, amas « or Square) 
Luxury Shaving Tablet, 
Swiss Violet Shaving Cream, = 
Williams’ Shaving Soap (Barbers’), 6 aed 

Cakes, 1 lb., 40c. Exquisite also for toilet. 

(Trial Size) ‘Williams’ Shaving Bate te for Pg stamp 


The only firm in the world making a i 
of SHAVING Soaps 
THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Ct. 


LONDON PARIS DRESDEN SYDNEY 
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President McKinley 
died at about 2.15 
A. M._ Saturday, 
September 14th. Up to the time that we 
went to press last week the indications 
had been so favorable that little doubt was 
expressed by the physicians that he would 
recover. This improvement continued 
during the first of last week, and the only 
symptom that caused anxiety was the 
continued weakness and rapidity of the 
heart-action. The pulse persisted-in a 
rate of 120, much above normal, consid- 
ering the temperature, which was all that 
could be desired. It seems that he had 
long had a weak and intermittent pulse, 
due, it is intimated, to the fact that he was 
at one time a heavy smoker. The first se- 
rious anxiety came when it became im- 
possible to give nourishment by injec- 
tions, and it was necessary to supply food 
by the mouth. But by this time it seemed 
likely that the wound in the stomach was 
healed, and at any rate it was necessary 
to test it in order to keep up the patient’s 
strength. A little chicken broth was 
given, and a nibble of toast. But the 
stomach refused to digest the food, and 
the bowels failed of their function, and a 
microscopic investigation of the blood 
showed that septic poison, which the phy- 
sicians mistakenly supposed came from 
undigested and decaying matter in the di- 
gestive tract had entered the arterial sys- 
tem. This compelled radical measures 
to clear the bowels, which had failed to do 
their office. Calomel and castor oil were 
administered with some relief, but this 
was followed on Thursday night by an 
alarming collapse through heart failure. 
Before these alarming symptoms had ap- 
peared some of the members of the Cab- 


Death of 
President McKinley 


inet had felt it safe to leave Buffalo,as had 
Vice-President Roosevelt, who escaped 
into the wilds of the Adirondacks. ‘They 
were called back in haste, and the whole 
country was filled with sudden alarm. On 
Friday the most radical means were em- 
ployed to sustain the action of the heart, 
and oxygen was administerea until, at 
night, it ceased to be effective. [or most 
of the time he was in a stupor, or uncon- 
scious, sometimes expressing a wish for 
rest or to be taken to his Canton home. 
At 7.40 on Friday evening he became 
conscious and expressed a desire to see 
his wife. He recognized her, and she re- 
mained with him holding his hand while 
he was conscious. Others all retired ex- 
cept a nurse. His last words to those 
about him were: “ Good-by, good-by all. 
It is God’s way; his will be done.” And 
he was heard repeating a hymn: “ Near- 
er my God to thee; e’en tho it be a cross 
that raiseth me.” The members of his 
Cabinet and Senator Hanna, who had 
hurried back from Cleveland, and other 
relatives and friends followed, after Mrs. 
McKinley left, to take their last look at 
the dying President. Announcement was 
made to the public that he was dying and 
might pass away at any time; but he lin- 
gered on till two hours after midnight. It 
was impossible to tell the very moment 
when life was extinct. It was not till 
late on Friday that the President gave up 
hope of recovery. During the day he ex- 
pressed gratification that the assassin 
had escaped the vengeance of the crowd. 
Everything was done for the President 
that the best surgical and medical skill 
could devise, and the most distinguished 
physicians were summoned, but they were 
no more successful than in the case of 
2.199 
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President Garfield just twenty years ago. 
It must be remembered that the age of 
the President was much against him, as 
well as his weak heart, as the cases are 
very few in which a man of his years has 
recovered from such a wound. Of course, 
there are those who find fault, after the 
event, with the treatment he received, es- 
pecially the giving to him of a bit of solid 
food, but that comes from pure ignorance 
of the conditions. The death of the 
President was announced to foreign Gov- 
ernments, and appropriate responses of 
condolence were received. Various so- 
cial engagements and public festivals 
were given up or postponed, including the 
‘“ America’s ” cup race. 
re 


The Autopsy od 


story of President 
nley’s treatment, and 
of the symptoms and the causes of weak- 
ness and death given above, are as the 
public learned them from the physicians’ 
bulletins up to the time of his death. But 
their correctness was to be tested by the 
autopsy, and that showed that the doc- 
tors were far too hopeful from the very 
beginning. Having thus died by vio- 
lence a coroner’s inquest was necessary, 
and it was best for all reasons that an 
autopsy should be had. All the physi- 
cians who had been in attendance were 
present at the autopsy, which was con- 
ducted by two surgeons of experience 
who had had no part in the previous 
treatment. Their report is as follows: 
“The bullet which struck over the breast- 
bone did not pass through the skin and did 
little harm. The other bullet passed through 
both walls of the stomach near its lower border. 
Both holes were found to be perfectly closed by 
the stitches, but the tissue around each hole had 
become gangrenous. After passing through 
the stomach the bullet passed into the back 
walls of the abdomen, hitting and tearing the 
upper end of the kidney. This portion of the 
bullet track was also gangrenous, the gangrene 
involving the pancreas. The bullet has not yet 
been found. There was no sign of peritonitis 
or disease of other organs. The heart walls 
were very thin. There was no evidence of any 
attempt at repair on the part of nature and 
death resulted from the gangrene, which af- 
fected the stomach around the bullet wounds, 
as well as the tissues around the further course 
of the bullet. Death was unavoidable by any 
surgical or medical treatment and was the di- 
rect result of the bullet wound.” 
This conclusive bulletin essentially con- 
tradicts the anticipations and best judg- 
ment of the physicians while Mr. McKin- 
ley survived. The one important fact 


is that there is no sign of any beginning 
of a, process of healing. All that sur- 
geons can do is to put the edges of the 
wound together and then trust to the re- 
cuperating power of nature. But here 
nature did nothing. Instead of that, 
there followed decomposition all along 
the track of the bullet, in the edges of the 
stomach which had been sewed together, 
and in the rear of the stomach, where the 
ball entered the muscles of the back. 
The reason for this unusual failure to 
respond opens a very important question 
in surgery, which will be most carefully 
discussed by specialists. One of the phy- 
sicians hastily suggested that the bullets 
had been poisoned, but this is not likely. 
A possible cause of the failure of cura- 
tive action is indicated by the fact, not 
previously known, that the bullet tore the 
upper end of the kidneys; and, altho this 
is not in the bulletin, perhaps the pan- 
creas. Dr. Park, one of the physicians, 
expresses the opinion that it was the es- 
cape of the pancreatic juice which made 
the system unable to respond, but Dr. 
Mann denies that the pancreas was 
grazed by the bullet, altho it was invaded 
by the extensive gangrene. Indeed, 
there is a strange conflict in the reported 
comments of the surgeons who attended 
the autopsy, both as to the wound itself 
and the extent of the gangrene. Perhaps 
the latter difference is due to the difficulty 
of distinguishing between inflammation 
and incipient gangrene. The heart was 
weak, but the cause of death was the fail- 
ure of the system to begin any curative 
process. If the organs would not heal, 
they must disintegrate through gangrene. 
Further studies will be made from cul- 
tures taken from various portions of the 
wound. ss 


It is true that in times of 
deep emotion we are pe- 
culiarly sensitive to the 
forms and ceremonies that surround us, 
and for that reason, if for no other, it is 
well that we can look without regret on 
all the formal ceremonies that took place 
in Buffalo. They were at once simple 
and dignified, as a mourning people 
should wish them to be. At nine o’clock 
Sunday morning platoons of police of- 
ficers came to the Milburn house, and 
were stationed so as to keep the ap- 
proaches to the mansion free. Present- 
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ly the military detachment marched to the 
scene, in silence, with no band playing. 
While the military was assembling the 
few persons arrived who were to be pres- 
sent at the last services within the home. 
The members of the Cabinet were there, 
sitting as was their wont in the presence 
of their chief, but not engaged now with 
the policy of States and empires; other 
friends and co-workers of the dead Presi- 
dent were there. Senator Hanna entered 
the room among the latest, but did not at 
first approach the coffin; he seemed be- 
wildered and broken by personal grief, as 
he has seemed from the beginning. Last 
to arrive was the new President; he 
walked rigidly, as if under a great strain, 
and barely spoke to Secretary Root as 
he passed. His place was at the head of 
the coffin, and for a while he looked down 
into the vacant face while every one pres- 
ent rose and stood in perfect silence. 
Colonel Bingham, the aide to the Presi- 
dent, indicated by a glance at the Rev. 
Charles: Edward Locke that the services 
should begin. Mr. Locke’s father had 


been pastor of the McKinley family in 
Canton many years ago, and it was pe- 


culiarly fitting that he should now appear 
to do the last honors to the one who has 
made that family famous. He stood near 
the door leading into the hall so that his 
words might be heard by the family sit- 
ting above at the head of the stairs. At 
the given signal the notes of President 
McKinley’s favorite hymn, “ Lead, Kind- 
ly Light,” sung by the choir of the First 
Presbyterian Church, welled out from the 
hall. It seemed for a moment as if the 
grief of those listening with bowed heads 
were to be too great for restraint. The 
clergyman then read the chapter of First 
Corinthians, “O, death, where is thy 
sting? O, grave, where is thy victory? ” 
Again the choir sang, choosing the hymn, 
‘Nearer, My God, to Thee,” whose words 
had been on the lips of the President dur- 
ing his last agony. The prayer which 
closed the service began with the familiar 
stanza: 
“Oh, God, our help in ages past 
Our hope for years to come, 
Our shelter from the stormy blast, 
And our eternal home.” 

At the last moment Senator Hanna woke 
from his stupor, as if realizing that he 
would never again have an opportunity 
of looking on his friend’s face. He 
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pressed forward, and for almost two min- 
utes there was a pause and waiting while 
he stood with bent body gazing down 
into the coffin. It was a picture of utter 
pathos. He turned away, and the coffin 


was closed. 
& 


At a motion from Colonel 
Bingham four sailors of the 
navy, two infantry _ ser- 
geants and two artillery sergeants, 
stepped forward and lifting the coffin to 
their shoulders carried it from the house. 
It was followed immediately by the 
President, the Cabinet officers and the 
others; the family remained behind. 
Mrs. McKinley has borne up remarkably 
well during all the days of trial, and only 
once gave way to passionate weeping. 
It was almost half past eleven by the 
clock when the three long rolls of a 
muffled drum announced to those waiting 
without that the funeral cortége was 
about to come forth. A heavy mist had 
been hanging over the city all morning, 
but at the moment when the sailors and 
soldiers appeared at the door with their 
burden, a rift broke in the clouds and a 
ray of bright sunshine fell on the flowers 
and flags. Involuntarily an exclamation 
of surprise went up from those who be- 
held it, as if some symbolic meaning were 
conveyed. As the solemn group moved 
to the street the Sixty-fifth Regiment 
Band played “Nearer, My God, to 
Thee ” in a minor key, and afterward the 
strains of Chopin’s Funeral March were 
taken up and floated through the air. A 
platoon of police wheeled into Delaware 
Avenue and took their place at the head 
of the procession. Following them 
marched detachments of infantry and 
marines; then came the hearse drawn by 
four black horses, and behind it walked 
about a hundred men wearing the uni- 
form of the Grand Army of the Repub- 
lic. In the carriages that followed were 
the President and Cabinet members and 
others of distinction; the first carriage 
contained President Roosevelt and Sec- 
retaries Root, Smith and Knox. From 
the Milburn House to the City Hall it is 
about four miles, and the sidewalks along 
the whole route were massed with peo- 
ple. There was never the slightest con- 
fusion or the least demonstration. All 
without compulsion stood quietly with 
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bared heads until the cortége passed; 
then they turned toward the City Hall. 
About 1 o’clock the procession reached 
its destination. The catafalque, of plain 
black, was in the main corridor of the 
City Hall, which was draped with flags 
and mourning. When the coffin was in 
place the President and Cabinet members 
stood to the right and left, while the lid 
was removed. They and the others who 
were with them looked for the last time 
and turned away. The lower part of the 
coffin was covered by an American flag. 
Only a few flowers were placed about; 
on the flag itself lay a wreath of Ameri- 
can Beauty roses from Senator Hanna 
and another of white roses from Colonel 
Herrick. Meanwhile a vast crowd of 
people had assembled and were waiting 
their turn for admission outside despite 
the fact that for a time the rain fell in 
torrents. But there was no rush or 
crush. They were admitted in two col- 
umns, three and four abreast, at the en- 
trances on Franklin Street, and were 
made to walk slowly past the catafalque 
and out through the doors on Delaware 
Avenue. The lines extended back for 
half a mile on the approaching streets. 
Many persons carried a single flower 
which they would drop on the catafalque 
or the floor as they passed by. And so 
rapidly did these single tributes of sor- 
row accumulate that several times it was 
necessary to gather them up and carry 
them away. It was planned to close the 
doors at 6 p. m., but at that time no dimi- 
nution of the waiting crowd could be 
seen, and the sad monotonous lines were 
allowed to move by until nearly mid- 
night. It is estimated that more than 
80,000 persons came and went. A spe- 
cial train on Monday carries the dead 
and the mourners to Washington, where 
the body will lie in state in the Capitol 
Building. The burial is to be at Canton, 
where the President resided. Messages 
of sympathy have come to Mrs. McKin- 
ley and to the State Department from 
every quarter of the. world. To print 
but a selection from them would fill our 
columns. 
& 

Having at last been found 
in the Adirondack woods, 
far from railroad or tele- 
graph, Mr. Roosevelt, informed that the 
President might not live, hastened to 
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Buffalo as fast as a special train could 
carry him. On the way he refused to 
communicate with any one, and on arriv- 
ing at Buffalo he went to the Milburn 
house to express his sympathy to Mrs. 
McKinley. He did not see her, but of- 
fered her his condolence through the 
members of the family. Meanwhile the 
members of the Cabinet had been in ses- 
sion, and had arranged the plans for the 
funeral. They all then went to the house 
of Ansley Wilcox, where Mr. Roosevelt 
was sworn in as President by Judge J. W. 
Hazel. All the members of the Cabinet 
were present except Secretaries Hay and 
Gage. The ceremony was most simple 
and most impressive. On taking the oath 
he deélared that it would be his aim “ to 
continue absolutely unbroken the policy 
of President McKinley for the peace and 
prosperity of our beloved country.” A 
Cabinet meeting was then held, and it was 
agreed that all the members would hold 
their portfolios until the meeting of Con- 
gress at its regular date. 


a 


The Schley ad ‘ 


Court 


week Thursday the 
of Inquiry to investi- 


gate and determine the con- 
duct of Rear-Admiral Schley in the war 
with Spain convened in the Washington 
Navy Yard building. The meeting of 
the court was not the brilliant pageant 


that many looked for. Admiral Dewey 
and Rear-Admirals Schley, Benham and 
Howison did not come to the court ar- 
raved in full uniforms, but dressed in an 
adjoining room; and when the court 
opened the marines, the spectators, offi- 
cials and reporters did not make an es- 
pecially impressive background. After 
Admiral Dewey declared the court 
opened Judge Advocate Lemly read Rear- 
Admiral Schley’s letter requesting the 
convening of the court and also the Navy 
Department’s precept in regard to it. 
Next in order was the challenge on the 
part of Rear-Admiral Schley of Rear- 
Admiral Howison as a member of the 
court. Admiral Schley’s objection to 
Howison was, in brief, that the latter had 
expressed himself as unfavorable to 
Schley’s conduct in the battle of Santiago 
to a reporter of the Boston Record. Three 
witnesses then testified that Admiral 
Howison had thus spoken disparagingly 
of Admiral Schley. Rear-Admiral How- 
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ison having been permitted to retire to 
answer the charge, returned very shortly 
and read a statement to the effect that he 
did not propose to enter into the subject 
of his private discussions in regard to Ad- 
miral Schley’s conduct, but that he felt 
qualified to render a just decision in the 
court. The orders to serve on the court 
were not sought by him nor were they 
agreeable, but he had been taught obedi- 
ence to all lawful orders. After some 
cross examination on the part of Admiral! 
Schley’s council the court adjourned to 
consider the case. Much to the astonish- 
ment of everybody it returned in five min- 
utes, whereupon Rear-Admiral Dewey 
promptly said: “ I have to announce that 
the objection of the applicant to Rear-Ad- 
miral Howison is sustained by the court. 
‘The Admiral is excused from service, for 
which I know he is very glad.” After 
the adjournment of the court Schley and 
1:0wison held a conversation that ap- 
peared to be cordial. The next day Act- 


ing Secretary of the Navy Hackett an- 
nounced that Admiral Ramsey, the im- 
mediate predecessor of Admiral Crown- 
inshield as Chief of the Bureau of Navi- 


gation, was selected as Rear-Admiral’s 
Howison’s successor. Admiral Ramsey 
is 66 years of age, has seen active service 
in the Civil War, and at the present writ- 
ing is supposed to be acceptable to Ad- 
miral Schley. The court was to have 
sat again this week, but owing to Presi- 
den McKinley’s death its next date of 
meeting has not yet been announced. 


a 


The great steel strike is 
ended, on paper, but not yet 
ended in fact. On Saturday 
last the leaders of the Amalgamated As- 
sociation met in this city the officers of 
the subsidiary companies of the United 
States Steel Corporation involved in the 
contest. After an all day conference an 
agreement was reached, but the statement 
of the terms was, at Mr. Shaffer’s request, 
delayed until he should reach Pittsburg. 
It has not, however, yet appeared. The 
companies refused to recede from the 
terms offered by Mr. Schwab at the pre- 
vious meeting, under which the Amal- 
gamated Association scale would be 
signed for all the mills that were union 
plants last year, with the exception of 
those which the companies have been able 
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to open by the aid of non-union men. The 
labor leaders tried to secure some provi- 
sion for those who should thus fail to re- 
gain their old positions, but they were 
told that this would be impossible, as con- 
tracts for two, three or five years had 
been made with the new men. It was 
agreed, at last, to end the strike on these 
terms, and Mr. Shaffer was to issue an 
order calling off the strike. The Amal- 
gamated Association thus lose control of 
seven mills of the Tin Plate Company, 
seven of the Sheet Steel Company, three 
of the Steel Hoop Company, two of the 
Federal Steel Company, and all the mills 
of the National Tube Company. But the 
various lodges of the Amalgamated As- 
sociation and the Federation of Labor at 
McKeesport met Sunday afternoon and 
refused to ratify the agreement, and de- 
cided to prevent the resumption of work 
at the National Tube Works. The mills 
were picketed, and a very ugly feeling ex- 
hibited. There are many strikers who 
have no chance to return to work, and 
they are very ready to act as pickets and 
prevent others from entering the mills. A 
similar refusal to ratify is reported from 
Pittsburg, and the Bayviéw Mills in Mil- 
waukee. It seems that Mr. Shaffer not 
only did not make the terms of agreement 
public, but did not even notify the lodges 
of the settlement. Nevertheless the ac- 
tion taken, and the quarrels over the dis- 
tribution of the scanty benefits, and the 
needs of the men, all unite to weaken the 
strike, so that it may be said to be ap- 
proaching a collapse, involving a great 
shrinkage of the membership and power 
of the Amalgamated Association. 


a 


Apart from the installation of 
a new President the chief mat- 
ter of political interest the past 
week has been the return of Mr. Croker 
from England to take control of the 
Tammany campaign. As yet he is con- 
sulting with his subordinates, and has 
given no sign as to what will be his pol- 
icy. No new action of importance has 
occurred looking to the selection of a 
union candidate against Tammany for 
the Mayoralty of New York, altho sev- 
eral Citizens’ conventions have met and 
committees have been appointed for con- 
ference. Of great public interest, but 
forgotten in the tragedy at Buffalo, was 
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the trial of Policeman O’Neill by Deputy 
Commissioner York for impudence to his 
superior officer. Devery had fined 
O’Neill thirty days’ pay on a trivial 
charge, whereupon O’Neill had angrily 
answered back and charged that he was 
punished because he would not pay $25 
for the privilege of a transfer. The trial 
was a sensational one, and O’Neill was 
very ably defended by volunteer counsel, 
and the impression was left in the public 
mind that a system existed by which po- 
licemen were bled, in order to secure as- 
signments near their homes. Policeman 
Marrinan corroborated O’Neill to the 
extent that he had refused to pay money 
asked to have a fine of thirty days remit- 
ted and a good assignment given him. 
Policeman Ryan testified that he had 
promised to pay $25 to get a desired 
transfer, and the transfer was made as 
desired, but that since the scandal of 
O’Neill’s case the man had not called for 
the money. . The case is reserved for de- 
cision; and meanwhile Assistant Com- 
missioner of Police Devery has had 
Policeman Marrinan before him for the 
offense of a dirty uniform, and has made 
a display of bad language and passion 


such as has to no little degree increased 
the indignation of the public of this city. 


J 


News has.come of the suc- 
cess of the Peary expedition 
in its exploration of North- 
ern Greenland. It will be remembered 
that in 1892 Peary and Astrup explored 
Independence Bay and Peary Channel 
at the northern portion of Greenland op- 
posite Smith Sound and Kennedy Chan- 
nel. But north of Greenland and Mark- 
ham Island is Melville Land, which had 
never been fully explored, altho Lock- 
wood and Brainard in 1882 had reached 
the latitude of 83° 24’. The Arctic 
steamer “ Erik” brings back word that 
Mr. Peary was left on August 29th at 
Herschel Bay Camp. He had succeeded 
in rounding the northern limit of Mel- 
ville Land, the furthest north island of 
the Greenland archipelago, and most 
northerly known land in the world. He 
expected to winter at Cape Sabine and 
push north toward the pole in the spring. 
In 1900 Mr. Peary’s great march, of 
which we now get word, took him over 
the most northerly land on the globe to 
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the highest latitude ever gained by an 
American, along an unknown coast 160 
miles beyond Lockwood’s furthest north. 
Mr. Peary accurately defined the north- 
ern coast all the way round to Inde- 
pendence Bay. He left Etah with six 
companions April 15th, 1900, and after 
sending back four Eskimos, on May 8th 
he reached Lockwood’s furthest north 
cairn; pushed forward with Henson and 
the other Eskimo to 83° 39’, where he 
found the coast turning sharply east. 
Striking out due north over the ice he 
was able to advance only to 83° 50’ be- 
fore he met the moving, disintegrated 
pack—a mass of broken ice and open 
water—which made further progress im- 
possible. He returned to the coast and 
continued along eastward till about 83° 
north, 25’ west, he recognized the lofty 
Headland which in 1892 he had seen from 
Navy Cliff, at the head of Independence 
Bay. He waited in vain two days for 
the fog to lift to reveal further features, 
and then returned along the outward 
track and arrived at Fort Conger June 
15th with the men and dogs in good con- 
dition. The new coast shows marked 
changes. The bold headlands and deep 
fiords are succeeded by a low, rolling 
fore-shore, showing evidences of the con- 
tinental terminal coast. Musk-oxen, 
bear, lemming and hare were killed and a 
wolf seen. The remainder of 1900 and 
January, 1901, were spent in the neigh- 
borhood of Fort Conger in preparation 
for an advance on the pole by way of 
Cape Hecla. But ten days in the field 
from April 15th showed that the men and 
dogs were not in fit condition, and he was 
obliged to return and prepare for an ex- 
pedition in the spring of 1902. During 
the summer walrus were killed to the 
amount of 180, or about go tons of food 
for men and dogs, besides the meat and 
skins of forty deer available for next 
spring’s work. Only Nansen has reached 
a point further north in 1895, sailing in 
the “ Fram.” He reached 86° 14’ April 
7th, 1895. Mr. Peary, it must be re- 
membered, is now an old man with one 
broken leg and only three toes, having 
lost the others in the ice on his previous 
expedition. THis success is certainly re- 
markable, as he is the first person to have 
reached the most northern point in 
Greenland, which is an achievement next 
in importance to reaching the pole. 
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The various branches of 
Methodism have held 
their decennial Ecumeni- 
cal Conference in London, and the meet- 
ings have attracted considerable atten- 
tion. There are present a number of 
bishops and other representatives of the 
colored Methodist churches in this coun- 
try, and a protest against their enter- 
tainment in the hotel, made by some 
Americans in London, was promptly met 
by a refusal to send them away. A 
message of good will from the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, which, it would 
seem, expressed the hope that the Meth- 
odists might come back to the bosom of 
the Anglican Church, the conference de- 
clined to receive, apparently because, by 
some bad management, which can hardly 
have been intentional discourtesy, it was 
not addressed to the conference, but to 
a journal. The chief excitement of the 
sessions thus far has arisen from too 
free expressions, by Englishmen, Ca- 
nadians, Americans and Cape Colonials, 
on the subject of the war in South Af- 
rica. Strong expressions of sympathy 
with the attitude of the English Govern- 
ment in the war, and equally strong ex- 
pressions of disapproval, have been re- 
ceived with both cheers and dissent. 
President McKinley’s speech at the 
Buffalo Exposition on commercial wars 
was quoted with applause by one Ameri- 
can speaker, and it was stated that he 
was the first Methodist communicant to 
be elected President. As sensible an 
utterance as any was that of Dr. E. E. 
Hoss, of the Southern Methodist 
Church, that it would be impertinence 
for this International Conference to tell 
Great Britain what it should do in South 
Africa. On receiving news of President 
McKinley’s attempted assassination and 
subsequent death appropriate expres- 
sions of grief were made by many speak- 
ers and suitable action taken. 


& 


Th ,. Whether the Czar in his visit 
e Czar’s s 

to France will proceed as far 
as Paris still remains an un- 
certainty. Since the assassination of 
President McKinley His Majesty will 
probably be less willing than before to 
divulge his intended movements. Mean- 
while he has met the Kaiser at Danzig, 
and the continental papers are attempting, 
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as usual, to forecast the results of the 
meeting. September 11th Emperor Wil- 
liam put out to sea in the imperial yacht 
“ Hohenzollern” to greet the arrival of 
the Czar’s “ Standart ” in German waters. 
Count Platen, the Kaiser’s aide, boarded 
the “ Standart ” and escorted the Czar to 
the “Hohenzollern,’ where he was re- 
ceived by Emperor William at the gang- 
way. After saluting each other and in- 
specting the guard of honor they retired 
to the quarterdeck where they remained 
for some time in conversation. The next 
day they observed the maneuvers of the 
German squadron, watching the sham 
fight from the flagship, the “ Kaiser Wil- 
helm der Zweite.” Later in the day the 
Czar personally bestowed the Order of 
St. Andrew on the German Imperial 
Chancellor, Count von Bilow, and on 
Count von Eulenberg. Emperor William 
decorated Count Lamsdorff, the Russian 
Foreign Minister, with the Order of 
Merit of the Prussian Crown. Other 
decorations and ceremonies followed, all 
of which might be regarded as quite triv- 
ial were it not for the interest with which 
they will be considered in France. The 
visit of the Czar to that country is of more 
than formal importance. 
3 


Old Age Pensions 
in Denmark 


mark has had a policy 
of pensioning old age, 
and some of the statistics of the period 
are of considerable interest. By a law 
passed in April, 1891, any Danish sub- 
ject, either by birth or naturalization, be- 
ing sixty years of age or over, who is un- 
able to support himself or those depend- 
ent on him, or is unable to obtain the 
requisite care and attention in the event 
of sickness, is entitled under certain con- 
ditions to receive an old age subsidy. 
These conditions provide that the appli- 
cant must not have been convicted of any 
misdemeanor entailing loss of honor or 
civil rights ; that his destitution is not due 
to a deliberate attempt on his part to de- 
prive himself of the means of subsistence 
or to his own extravagant mode of liv- 
ing; that in the ten years preceding the 
date of his application he has resided con- 
tinuously in Denmark, and that during 
that period he has not received relief from 
the poor rates and has not been convicted 
for vagrancy. One-half of the expense 
incurred by the local authorities in carry? 
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ing out the scheme is met by the Central 
Government, but this contribution of the 
Government must not exceed £140,000 in 
any year. The support given may be 
either in money or in kind: 
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These figures show “that about 2.1 per 
cent. of the population received aid in the 
first year, and that this rate has increased 
to nearly 2.5 per cent. in the latest year. 
The number of recipients increases by 
about four to five per cent. yearly, where- 
as the growth of population is only about 
one per cent. This is due in part to the 
fact that the new accessions still exceed 
the number of withdrawals by death or 
otherwise. Some observers, however, 
maintain that it is due to the nature of 
the scheme itself, which affords no en- 
couragement to habits of thrift. The 
average amount of pension receive. , 
“ heads of families ” and “ persons living 
alone” in 1898 was about sixty cents per 
week ; but if the dependents are included 
the average sum to each person supported 
was about forty-three cents per week. 
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Siam is slowly but steadily 
adopting Western methods 
of government. Most im- 
portant of all is the change that has come 
in the finance department, which is now 
es‘ablished on a fairly business basis. 
Rice is the mainstay of the country, but 
the revenue of the State increases stead- 
ily now no matter whether the rice crop 
be large or small. The estimated rev- 
enue for the present year, ending March 
31st next, is £2,130,000. The estimated 
expenditure is £2,284,457. The expen- 
diture for the current year had been cal- 
culated in such a way as to show a small 
but perfectly safe surplus over the rev- 
enue, when, by the decree of an arbitra- 
tion board, the Government was forced 
unexpectedly to pay a sum of £161,000 
for the Korat Railway. This accounts 
for the deficit which, it is calculated, will 
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occur at the end of the year ; but the gen- 
eral revenues are advancing so rapidly 
that even this small deficit may be more 
than balanced in the next few months. 
These increases in revenue are due partly 
to improved methods of administration 
and in the collection of money, and partly 
to the growing prosperity and security of 
the people which enables them to spend 
more money in such luxuries as opium, 
spirits and gambling. The Government 
is now pursuing a policy of abolishing 
gambling houses, and there are already 
some provinces in which gambling is il- 
legal, but these houses still contribute 
very largely to the general revenues. An 
important change is due to the action of 
the British Government, which now con- 
sents to the abolition of the schedules at- 
tached to its treaty of 1856, which estab- 
lished an absurd method of assessing the 
land revenue. Mr. Rivett-Carnac, the 
financial adviser of Siam, made arrange- 
ments to abolish this antiquated system 
while he was in London last summer, and 
at last the land revenue is to be assessed 
in accordance with modern methods. 
The first State railway of Siam has now 
been open to traffic for two months. 
This Korat railroad is only about 416 
miles long, but it has been over eight 
years in construction, and it is estimated 
that about thirty-two Europeans and 
more than seven thousand coolies died 
during the progress of the work. The 
cost has been £1,055,100. A _ dispute 
with the original contractor was trans- 
ferred to Europe for arbitration four 
vears ago, and is still under considera- 
tion, piling up costs which Siam will 
have to pay. The first half of the Korat 
line was opened nearly four years ago, 
and forms the first section of the main 
trunk line to the north; the second sec- 
tion, running as far north as Lopburi, 
has just been opened. The southern 
branch of the line is now receiving the 
attention of engineers. This part runs 
westward from Bangkok to Ratburi, and 
then southward down the peninsula, 
passing through a very fertile region of 
country. The English of Siam are com- 
plaining bitterly that the home Govern- 
ment is allowing Germans and Russians 
to get possession of affairs. This is es- 
pecially the case in the railway depart- 
ment, which is in the hands of German 
engineers. 
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OTH Europe and America are dis- 
cussing the present, and more espe- 
cially the future, invasion of Eu- 

ropean markets by products of American 
industry. 

There was a time when America sent 
raw materials, particularly, to Europe, 
cotton, wood, leather, copper, petroleum, 
etc., and the European population expe- 
rienced only benefit from these importa- 
tions, and felt no alarm. 

Then America began to send various 
food products, wheat, corn, meats of all 
kinds, or living animals. This second 
class of commodities was received with 
less unanimous approval than the preced- 
ing. In fact, there resulted from it a re- 
duction in the price of all these articles 
in Europe, and if the mass of the people 
found it profitable, European agricul- 
turalists were deeply stirred. 

‘Land rents fell perceptibly in all coun- 
tries of Europe, and if the American im- 
portations were not the only cause of this 
decline they had a good deal to do with 
it, and they were at least the most ap- 
parent cause. England, by her tradi- 
tions and the interests of the great mass 
of her population, absorbed in manufac- 
turing, could still adhere to free trade, 
but all the continental countries, under 
pressure from the landed proprietors, 
powerful in these countries, and from the 
rural classes, which there predominated, 
believed refuge should be taken in a 
very vigorous protection. 

Now, however, a third period is open- 
ing in the relations between the two con- 
tinents—that of the invasion, or, rather, 
for the word is too strong for actual 


facts, of the threatened invasion of Eu- 
rope by articles manufactured in the 
United States ; a threat which brings for- 
ward serious problems on both sides of 
the Atlantic Ocean. 

Let us examine, first, the actual or re- 
cent facts. According to American sta- 
tistics,* the commerce of the United 
States has developed enormously during 
the past few years and exportation in 
particular has prodigiously increased. 
In 1900 it was $1,478,000,000, against 
$1,257,000 in 1899; that is an increase 
in a single year of about $203,000,000. 
We do not think any nation of the world 
ever made such an advance in one year. 

The imports of the United States 
ought to show a similar improvement. 
They were $799,000,000 in round num- 
bers in 1899; they rose to $829,000,000 
in 1900, only a very moderate increase of 
$30,000,000—less than 4 per cent. 

The imports and exports of metals are 
not included in the preceding figures; it 
appears from American statistics that, 
both in 1899 and 1900, there was, in the 
fluctuations of imports and exports of 
gold, an excess of imports amounting to 
$6,000,000 in 1899 and $12,500,000 in 
1900; on the contrary, the exports of sil- 
ver surpassed the imports by $22,500,000 
in 1899, and by $26,500,000 in 1900. 

To sum up this commercial situation, 
the United States in 1900 exported mer- 
chandise worth $649,000,000 more than 
it imported; it kept at home its whole 
output of gold and even increased it fur- 





* CoMMERCIAL RELATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES WITH 
Foreicn Countries DurinG THE YEAR 1901. Issued from 
the Bureau of Foreign Commerce, Department of State, 
Washington, Government Printing Office, 1901. 
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ther by $12,500,000 from foreign coun- 
tries. It must have further profited 
enough by the enormous excess of its ex- 
portations of merchandise over its im- 
ports to redeem a portion of the bonds of 
the American debt, or American rail- 
roads or other American enterprises 
which were in the hands of Europeans. 
Finally, we must not forget the recent 
open appearance of American banking 
houses in the emission of public loans, 
modest, it is true, but both English and 
German. 

There is in these facts of an entirely 
novel character matter for legitimate 
pride on the part of Americans which 
is perhaps somewhat intoxicating. 

Three-quarters of the American ex- 
ports were destined for Europe—that is, 
in 1900, $1,040,000,000 out of $1,394,- 
000,000.* 

The peculiar characteristic of this new 
era is that this new exportation is being 
composed largely of manufactured arti- 
cles. In fact, Europe received in 1899 
and 1900 unimportant quantities of cot- 
tons, manufactured in America, $2,500,- 
ooo worth each year, the greater part of 
this product of United States factories 
going to Canada, China, South America, 
and even Australia. 

But with metallurgic products it is 
very different; Europe received more 
than $5,000,000 worth in 1900; $2,500,- 
000 must be added to this for sewing ma- 
chines, $2,000,000 or more for typewrit- 
ers, more than $10,000,000 for agricul- 
tural implements, $2,250,000 for railway 
carriages and tram cars, $1,450,000 for 
various carriages, cycles, etc. 

Scientific instruments and apparatus, 
including telegraphs, telephones, and 
other articles pertaining to electricity are 
exported from America in considerable 
quantities, and their number has in- 
creased from year to year; nearly $3,- 
500,000 worth in 1900, against $2,440,000 
in 1899. America also sells $540,000 
worth of watches, clocks, etc. 

It would be superfluous to encumber 
this paper with figures; those we have 
given by way of example are enough. 

There is, however, another American 





* These figures apply to the fiscal year 1899-1900. The 
amount, a little differently quoted, would be bicher. 1478 
millions for the whole exportation applied to the calendar 
vear 1900. This last total has not yet been apportioned 
between the different countries, See the American sta- 
tisties, pages 56 and «9; 
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product, which is much talked about in 
Europe at present, whose exportation to 
European countries appears to have a 
great future—coal and coke. In 1899 
the amount destined for Europe was al- 
most nothing, 22,772 tons only; in 1900 
it has risen to 596,483 tons, of which 
4,835 tons went to England, 161,071 to 
France, 10,756 to Germany, and 420,271 
to other European countries. 

It is notorious that all American ex- 
ports largely increased during the first six 
months of 1go1. Here, then, is the 
United States, after having inundated 
Europe with raw materials in the first 
part of the nineteenth century, then with 
food products in the last quarter of the 
same century, making ready to flood it 
with manufactured goods in the first half 
of the twentieth century. 

How should this inundation be re- 
ceived in Europe? As a benefit or a 
catastrophe? Opinions on this subject 
can differ widely. But another question 
rises: Will Europe allow herself to be 
invaded without resistance? Will she 
open her doors or will she attempt to 
shut them? Will she have recourse to 
some contrivance of an economic or even 
political order, to resist better at home 
the entrance of American products and 
so struggle with those products in other 
markets of the world? 

American industry certainly enjoys, at 
the present time, numerous advantages 
which will soon give it the supremacy in 
many branches of production, particular- 
ly those relating to machinery. The 77,- 
000,0000f the American people are spread 
out over a surface much larger than 
all Western Europe, a soil whose natural 
riches is much less exploited, scarcely 
touched, by no means. exhausted. The 
American workman, accustomed to com- 
bination and change of processes, with 
the confidence born of immense natural 
resources, only asking to be used, auda- 
cious and quick witted, with an almost 
unlimited home market, familiar, besides, 
with all forms of association, possesses 
pre-eminent superiority over most of his 
European rivals. 

The American workman is, likewise, 
well fed, well dressed, relieved from all 
military service, accustomed to adapt 
himself to all new processes. 

Therefore, for some time at least, if not 











a century, at least a half century, until 
the territory of the United States is more 
densely peopled, while the riches of the 
soil and subsoil are yet, in greater part, 
virgin, Americans will enjoy a certain 
superiority over their European rivals in 
large undertakings. From which will re- 
sult the appearance, in increasing quan- 
tities and decreasing prices, of American 
manufactured products in European mar- 
kets. 


In itself we do not see any cause for, 


alarm, necessarily, for Europeans in this 
situation; they will themselves perfect 
their industries and methods of work in 
the school of the United States, improve- 
ments will cross from one continent to 
another, and all classes will profit by the 
incessant perfection of production. 

However, it is doubtful whether this 
conception is shared by all European na- 
tions, by politicians particularly, and by 
the voting masses. There are national 
prejudices and professional interests 
which must-be taken into consideration. 

If the United States persists in partic- 
ular in a policy which consists in devel- 
oping to the utmost its own exports to 
Europe and reducing as much as possible 
the imports from there, vigorous oppo- 
sition on the Continent, and even perhaps 
in England, will certainly result. 

In 1899 the United States exports to 
Europe were valued at $936,600,000 and 
the imports from there were worth only 
$353,884,000; in 1900 the amount was 
$1,040,000,000, against $440,509,000. So 
the United States exported to Europe 
two and a half, sometimes even nearly 
three times, as much as it imported. 

This situation cannot be considered 
normal, permanent or decisive. Com- 
merce means exchange, and exchange 
means an approximate equality of values 
between merchandise bought and sold. 

If the United States wishes to assure 
the uninterrupted development of its Eu- 
ropean export trade it must buy more and 
more from Europe. Otherwise the situ- 
ation will become impossible. Europe 
cannot be reduced to a subordinate posi- 
tion, a vassalage, to the United States. 

To what besides will such a situation 
lead, economically? The United States 
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having, in what concerns Europe, an 
enormous and constantly increasing ex- 
cess of export trade, consequently becom- 
ing more and more the creditor of Eu- 
rope, the result will be that more and 
more gold will be drawn to it to pay the 
difference between the exports and im- 
ports. What good will it do the United 
States to encumber itself with gold more 
than sufficient for its needs? 

To be sure, it may be said that the dif- 
ference between the exports and imports 
of the United States is made up, in part, 
through the travels and expenditures of 
rich Americans on the western shores of 
the Atlantic. But large as these sums 
may be, what these wealthy Americans 
spend in Europe cannot approach the 
$583,000,000 or $600,000,000, the differ- 
ence in 1899 and 1900, between the ex- 
ports to and from Europe by the United 
States. We do not overlook the fact that 
there are other elements which lessen this 
difference a little; nevertheless the 
amount is too large to remain at its pres- 
ent status without producing a disturb- 
ance in economic relations and perhaps 
international politics. 

The United States must buy more from 
Europe; it must lower its duties upon 
European merchandise ; Europe does not 
lack useful and desirable articles to sup- 
ply to Americans; the United States 
should give them a warm welcome. 

Unless commerce between the United 
States and Europe can proceed in a regu- 
lar course, in continued development, 
public opinion in Europe will demand and 
impose new protective duties upon Amer- 
ican merchandise. That would be a great 
detriment to civilization. 

On theother hand, from a political point 
of view, if the United States persists in 
selling to Europe without buying from it 
proportionately, certain projects, like that 
of a united European custom house, or at 
least a union of continental European 
custom houses, would be more and more 
favorably considered, and end by becom- 
ing a reality. 

No well founded commerce can exist 
unless it is based upon equivalent ex- 
changes. 

Paris, FRANCE. 
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F all the lands in the world none 
exerts the peculiar fascination of 
Japan. Others have equal beauty 
of scenery, greater grandeur, more noble 
works of art, more interesting problems 
of society. But none possesses an equal 
fascination. No one who has been in the 
real Japan which lies outside the treaty 
ports and the foreign hotels and railways 
ever could or ever would forget his ex- 
periences. No one, if he could, would 
ever fail to return. 

The great secret of this charm lies 
with the people themselves. They have 
made a fine art of personal relations. 
Their acts are those of good taste and 
good humor. Two cities of about the 
same size and relative importance are 
Paris and Tokio. No two could show a 
greater contrast in spirit. Both are, ina 
sense, cities of pleasure. Tokio is a city 
of continuous joyousness, little pleasures 
drawn from simple things, which leave 
no sting and draw nothing from future 
happiness. Paris is feverish and feels 
the “ difference in the morning ”’ and the 


“hard, fierce lust and cruel deed” which. 


go with the search for pleasure that 
draws on the future for the joys of the 
present. 

No one who catches the spirit of Paris 
can fail to miss the underlying sadness, 
the pity of it all. The spirit of Tokio— 
not of all Tokio, but of its life as a whole 
—is as fresh as the song of birds, as 
“sweet as children’s prattle is,” and it is 
good to be under its spell. 

Part of this charm lies in the fair scen- 
ery of Japan. Great wooded mountains, 
snowy cones of volcanoes, dashing riv- 
ers and resting lakes, each dropped in its 
place with a wonderful eye to the pic- 
turesque. The tall cryptomerias of the 
central forests rival their sister sequoias 
and redwoods of the California slopes. 
The Japanese pine is unique among trees, 
for wherever it grows, it stands as if 
posing for its portrait, the center of each 
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scene in which it occurs. If there be an 
island of white ashes in some purple bay, 
there will stand seven pines in a row 
across it, each pointing its long arms in 
seven different directions. On the old 
royal highway of the feudal days, from 
end to end of Japan, stand long rows of 
sheltering pines as old as the dynasty, 
each with all the individuality of one in 
the series of kings. The great pine of 
Karasaki stretches its long arms further, 
perhaps, than those of any other tree 
whatsoever in any country. 

With the scenery goes the wealth of 
flowers, the hum of singing insects, and 
once the song of birds also till the soul- 
less Paris milliner and the woman with 
dead warblers on her hat wrought their 
practical extermination. The geography 
and the history of Japan have their 
charms as well and these sink deep into 
the hearts of the Japanese. Every moor 
was once the scene of a great battle. On 
every mountain pass great deeds were 
wrought. Even tho these names and 
deeds have long since passed into myth- 
ology, yet they are none the less potent 
to touch the heart of the new as well as 
of the old Japan. From the great central 
mountain axis of the main island. rocky 
promontories thrust themselves out 
across the rice fields far into the sea. 
The warm Kuro Shiwo, or Black Stream, 
comes up from the Philippines and For- 
mosa and washes the crags, Ise and Izu, 
Kii and Sagami, in which these promon- 
tories end. In the warm water and sul- 
try vapor-laden air is developed the 
richest marine life that dwells on any 
coast in the whole world. And _ this 
abundance of life on land and sea by 
day or by night is one of the joys of 
Japan. 

With the people themselves the vit- 
tues of life are all closely joined together. 
The name of Bushido means the spirit 
of honor, and this honor covers all the 
virtues of sobriety, honesty, hopeful- 











ness, patriotism and religion. It is the 
heartgof Japanese character. It makes 
this character and in turn is created by it. 

The Shinto religion, the primitive re- 
ligion of Japan, is often defined as “ an- 
cestor worship.” It is more than this, 
far more, but it is also less than this. It 
has been called no religion at all, because 
it has no creed, no ceremonies necessary 
to its practice, no sacred legends or mys- 
teries, and nothing of the machinery of 
spiritual power which characterize great 
religions in other countries. It makes 
no proselytes. It opposes no belief and 
insists on none. It is the animating 
spirit that causes a Japanese to love his 
children, to be kind to his wife, to help 
the stranger, to be loyal to Japan, to de- 
vote his life to her service, and, above 
all, to be worthy of the traditions of his 
ancestry, to be a man, even as his great 
fathers were, and to do no act which is 
unworthy of his class, of his education or 
of his training. 

No other land has better soldiers than 
the Japanese, not because of their 
strength or endurance, for they are a 
small and feeble folk, but because they 
will obey orders, because they wish to 
obey, for in so doing they do their part 
in the glory and the upbuilding of Japan. 
The Japanese students belong largely to 
the Samurai class, the old feudal retain- 
ers, and the feeling of loyalty to Japan 
is the animating spirit in all their studies 
and in all their work. It is the spirit of 
honor, the Bushido, the religion of Japan. 

So long as the Japanese keeps this feel- 
ing he is worthy of trust. When he loses 
his religious spirit, whatever his rank or 
creed, he becomes a degenerate, open to 
the attacks of all the vices. For this rea- 
son a Japanese who has lost his pride 
and grown careless or indolent is one of 
the least useful of men, and soon sinks to 
the level of the similarly outcast Anglo- 
Saxon. 

These facts will help us to understand 
certain criticisms on Japan. The mer- 
chant complains that the Japanese have 
no business head and are careless of their 
contracts. In this connection we may 
note the paradox in the relations of the 
Japanese and Chinese to business meth- 
ods and to public honesty. The Chinese 
are the business men of the Orient. The 
word of a Chinese is his bond and his 
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contracts are carried out to the letter. In 
Japan the merchant who has miscalcu- 
lated asks his creditors to pay his debts. 
This good nature he shows to others. 
His sense of good taste is stronger than 
his sense of equity. Yet, while from the 
highest to the lowest the public life of 
China is ¢orrupt, there are few countries 
on earth so honestly governed as Japan. 
The spirit of honor animates a Japanese 
official, and a public office is a public 
trust. 

The contractor complains that the Jap- 
anese laborer is lazy, drunken, overbear- 
ing. This is true in a degree, for only 
the unemployed, the idle and thriftless 
Japanese are likely to swell the ranks of 
contract labor. This vicious system of 
semi-slavery, at once the curse and the 
gain of Hawaii, has brought under our 
flag a class of men not useful to us and 
not creditable to Japan. The missionary 
says that Japan is given over to material- 
ism, and that Herbert Spencer holds 
greater sway over even the converts than 
the church. The man of science notes 
the preference of the Japanese scholar 
for memorization of words or for half- 
understood abstrusities of philosophy. 
There is said to be no philosophy in Ja- 
pan, and into this vacuum comes Herbert 
Spencer. The man of the world finds the 
Japanese immoral, not remembering that 
vice is everywhere near to him who seeks 
it. 

But all these criticisms are skin deep. 
Under all is the great, loyal, generous 
nation, the embodiment of good hope, 
good taste, and good will, a people who 
love their homes, their children and their 
country, on whose soil no foreign in- 
vader has ever yet set foot. 

The teachers of Tokio asked me last 
summer to talk to them on the subject of 
“ What Japan has to learn from the edu- 
cational experience of America.” I told 
them, in short, that Japan has to learn the 
value of individual initiative and individ- 
ual adequacy, that equity is higher than 
courtesy ; that the cure for vice is found 
not in prohibition, but in the strengthen- 
ing of the moral backbone of the individ- 
ual man; that woman must be trained if 
homes are to be the centers of culture 
and purity, and that the final end of edu- 
cation is not promotion, nor culture, nor 
the acquisition of knowledge, but the de- 
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velopment of personal effectiveness. The 
man should know the world and his place 
in it, that he may do his part to the best 
advantage of himself and others. 

But more important than the lessons 
which I tried to emphasize was the spirit 
with which the lessons were received. 
Eager to learn and eager to make use of 
whatever was new, and behind it all a 
real preparation for it. In my explora- 
tions of the natural history of Japan, 
even in the most remote villages, I 
found everywhere men glad to co-oper- 
ate, with an intelligent comprehension of 
what I was trying todo. Asa Japanese 
friend remarked, this would not be the 
case if the lessons of civilization were 
not already broadly diffused in Japan. 

In returning from Northern Japan to 
the City of Sendai, in which, on my way 
northward, I had been most hospitably 
treated, I received a request from the city 
officers that I would allow them to visit 
me at my rooms. 

About a dozen of them came, with edi- 
tors, lawyers, teachers and other persons 
of prominence. After the usual compli- 
ments, the spokesman said that they 


would like to know from me how they 
could make Sendai a better city. He said 
that 


“ Japan was like a country boy who had come 
to town and found many things which are 
new and strange. This boy found in America 
an elder brother, who could give true advice 
and honest help in all the difficulties of the 
new situation. 
come to Sendai, and Sendai would like from 
me all the help I might be willing to give.” 

After a discussion of what could be done 
for the clean and wholesome town of 
Sendai to make it even more clean and 
wholesome, he touched on the question 
of Japanese emigration. He was very 
sorry that the Government had allowed 
men to go out from the cities of the In- 
land Sea to America as contract laborers. 
Among these were many bad Japanese, 
and they had produced a bad impression 
in America. Many Americans had come 
to think that all Japanese were like these. 
But those who like me had seen the Jap- 
anese at home knew they were not. The 
Government of Japan understands this 
situation and will let no more contract la- 
borers leave the country. Only the stu- 
dent, the skilled artisan, the good citizen 
of Japan will be allowed to come to 


As an American I was wel-: 
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America, and any wish of America, if 
courteously made known to Japam, will 
be fully respected. 

The Japanese everywhere feel toward 
America a peculiar, almost romantic, 
gratitude. It was America who in 1854 
first opened Japan to the activities of the 
West, and furnished the occasion for the 
downfall of the outworn feudal system 
and the dual role of Shogun and Mikado. 
It was America who led in the establish- 
ment of the Japanese school system and 
the great Imperial University at Tokio. 
It was America who was first willing to 
allow Japan full jurisdiction in her own 
ports, which had been opened to foreign 
residence and foreign trade. To Japan, 
America is her nearest and best friend 
among the nations, her guide and leader 
in paths which are new and strange. 

The lesson of the Shimoneseki incident 
in 1863 has never been lost on Japan. 
Every school boy knows it and its mean- 
ing. Certain ships, Dutch, French and 
American, passing through the Inland 
Sea were fired on at Shimoneseki. After- 
ward these, with a British ship, bom- 
barded and destroyed the town, collect- 
ing at the same time $3,000,000 as in- 
demnity, which was divided among the 
Powers. Later investigation showed that 
the blame was not all on one side, and the 
United States returned the $750,000 to 
Japan. This chivalrous act of common 
courtesy, never known before or since 
among great Powers, at once placed the 
United States in a class apart in dealing 
with affairs in the Orient. When the 
vulgar politicians of Europe whom we 
call the “ Great Powers ” ceased nagging 
Japan, outrages and unfriendly feeling 
passed away. The lesson of all this is 
worth heeding in the great tragedy of 
the vivisection of China. For genuine 
commerce rests on a basis of mutual trust 
and mutual esteem. Trade cannot be 
built up by force of arms, nor are its 
profits ever great enough to make good 
the cost and waste of a great army. Of 
all the nations of the Orient Japan is the 
only one which can in truth be called well 
governed. Japan is the only one which 
has had undisturbed possession of her- 
self. The Japanese choose their own 
ruler, make their own laws, train their 
own armies, control their own trade. 
They are the only Oriental people free 
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from the mighty curse of opium, for they 
have the right to exclude it from their 
ports. The trade of Japan is great and 
growing. The profits of this trade must 
go to those from whom the Japanese may 
choose to buy. To the end of controlling 
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By J W. 


HE face, with the long hair flung 
negligently back from the rather 
low forehead, that looks out on the 

world from the frontispiece of Miss Hap- 
good’s.fine translation of Maxim Gorky’s 
first novel, gives a hint of the nature of 
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the intellect it masks. It is a strong, 
energetic face, but with something de- 
fiant, self-willed, discontented, in it. And 
certainly this man must have immense 
strength and energy, as well as the ge- 
nius with which he is credited, to have 
leaped at a bound from among the very 
refuse of the Russian populace to a hight 
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this trade and through it the trade of the 
Orient to which Japan holds the key, we 
have only to offer fair dealing, personal 
courtesy, and the chivalrous spirit which 
draws together men and nations. 

Pato Auto, CAuiF. 


Russian Novelist” 


Clarkson 


that, at least in the opinion of some of the 
best Russian critics, places him on a level 
with Turgéneff and Tolstoy. As almost 
every chapter in his sketches and stories 
has been a personal experience and as the 
infinite variety of his modes of life has 
supplied the entire material of his art, the 
knowledge of his work and the interest 
it inspires would not be complete if we 
did not know something of the vicissi- 
tudes of an existence with which it is so 
closely connected. 

The real name of the new writer is 
Alexéi Maximovitch Pyeshkoff, his pen- 
name, Maxim the Bitter, being doubtless 
assumed to typify his attitude toward 
life and society. Those fond of tracing 
mental tendencies to atavistic influences 
will, perhaps, find one of the sources of 
Gorky’s cruel realism in the character of 
his grandfather, an officer in the Cauca- 
sus, cashiered by the Emperor Nicholas 
for his savage treatment of his soldiers. 
Maxim’s father had to fly for his life 
from this terrible martinet. He settled in 
Nizhni Novgorod, earned a precarious 
living at the humblest occupations, mar- 
ried the daughter of a wealthy merchant 
clandestinely, and died a pauper in 1873, 
when Maxim was five years old. The 
death of hismother two years later threw 
him on the world after five months’ 
schooling. He was apprenticed to a shoe- 
maker. But the vagrant instinct that 
was to color his life developed very early. 
He soon ran away from the shoemaker, 
was apprenticed to a draftsman, ran 
away again, was apprenticed to a sacred 
image maker, ran away again, and, in 
fact, tried his hand at a dozen different 
trades before reaching his fifteenth year. 
He was constant only to one object, the 
Volga. His affection for it was that of 
a lover for his mistress ; he never strayed 
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far from its banks, and the scenes of all 
his stories are laid somewhere between 
Nizhni and Astrakan. He is never tired 
of painting the mighty stream, and his 
pictures of her varied moods have a won- 
derful lyrical beauty, especially when 
contrasted with the brutal realism to 
which they serve as a background. 

The turning point in Gorky’s life 
came when he was a scullion on one of 
the river boats. The cook, an ex-soldier 
named Smury, had a passion for reading, 
which he communicated to Maxim. Un- 
der this man’s direction he read not only 
what he calls “ the classical productions 
of unknown writers,” but the “ Lives of 
the Saints,” and many of the works of 
Gogol and Dumas. It was an awaken- 
ing. The hunger for knowledge thus 
aroused.in him may have, perhaps, been 
the means of saving him from dying in a 
prison or a tavern. The episode in his 


life that followed had more of romance 
in it than realism. He tramped his way 
to the university of Kazan at the age of 
fifteen, under the impression that he had 
nothing to do but knock at its gates and 
have the whole world of culture opened 


to him. Finding out his mistake, he 
hired himself to a baker in the city at 
$1.50 a month. This was the hardest pe- 
riod of his life, he tells us; and here his 
first criminal experiences may be said to 
have begun. 

During the whole of his previous ex- 
istence he had been in contact with the 
lowest classes of the people; now he be- 
came the boon companion of the tramps, 
beggars and thieves of whom he was to 
be the painter and, to some extent, the 
champion. He spent his holidays in a 
tumbledown house, away in a wild part 
of the country, which served as refuge 
for such criminals as were too well 
known to the police to make the city a 
safe hiding place. Here, in exchange for 
a few glasses of vodka, any one of these 
wretches could be persuaded to relate the 
most striking incidents in his career. But 
the adventure was not without danger 
for Gorky. One fine day the police 
swooped down on the old ruin and inter- 
rupted a thrilling narrative by hauling 
the inquisitive Maxim and his compan- 
ions off to jail. After his release he en- 
countered perils even more serious than 
those resulting from his inclination for 
graceless companionships. He entered 
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students’ clubs, joined political organiza- 
tions that were more objectionable still, 
dreamed of revolutions while enduring 
every sort of moral and physical priva- 
tion, became intoxicated with wild theo- 
ries and abstractions while he was starv- 
ing, or perhaps because he was starv- 
ing. During this period of awful distress 
he attempted to commit suicide. On his 
recovery he resumed his vagabond life, 
tramped through the Caucasus, explored 
the shores of the Black Sea, worked at 
docks and salt pits, carried heavy 
burdens, peddled apples and beer, was 
stevedore, lighter man, boatman, and ac- 
quired an encyclopedic knowledge of 
every sort of out-of-door employment. 
The acquaintances he made during his 
wanderings were hardly more respectable 
than those he had formed on the Volga, 
but they were picturesque and original, 
and furnished him with an inexhaustible 
supply of models. 

Soon after his return to the Volga, in 
1892, Gorky published his first sketches 
in the local papers. He had the good for- 
tune to excite the interest of Korolenko, 
a distinguished Russian author, who in- 
troduced him to the St. Petersburg re- 
views. Korolenko appears to have exer- 
cised a lasting influence on his life in 
other ways. “ My masters,” he says, 
‘have been Smury, a cook; Lanin, an 
attorney; Kalinjny, a malefactor, and 
Korolenko.” When the first collection of 
his stories and sketches appeared in 1898 
it was received with tremendous enthu- 
siasm, and had an unprecedented sale. 
He was the object of tumultuous ovations 
when he visited the capital in the follow- 
ing vear, especially on the part of the 
students, and ever since his return to 
Nizhni he has been the recipient of im- 
passioned telegrams from his admirers. 

In Foma Gordyéeff Gorky would 
seem at first sight to have deserted the 
thieves and vagabonds who formed the 
staple of his previous stories. Nearly all 
the characters in it are taken from among 
the ereat merchants and shipbuilders of 
the Volga. But tho their habits of life 
may render them outwardly obedient to 
the civil law, they have the same fierce 
desire of enjovment at any cost, the same 
intolerance of all restraint, that charac- 
terizes the criminal classes. They have 
all been robbers or murderers at some 
period of their lives, and each of them 
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has laid the foundation of his fortune in 
some hidden crime. Even Ignat Gor- 
dyéeff, the father of the hero, the least 
unpleasant personage among them, and a 
favorite of the author, “robbed and 
cheated, sometimes without even noticing 
it, tho again at times he did recognize the 
fact, and openly and_ triumphantly 
sneered at the men he had cheated, and 
in the madness of his greed for money 
he rose to poetry.” 

Foma’s mother was a wild, mystical 
dreamer, utterly astray in life, and the 
son develops a dual nature. He has in- 
herited the fine physique, gigantic struc- 
ture and moral energy of one parent and 
the brooding mysticism and indifference 
to life of the other. His father makes 
vain efforts to initiate him into the art of 
governing men. But business has only 
a temporary interest for him. To waste 
his strength on the acquisition of money 
seems hateful to him, and he knows no 
other outlet for the exercise of his facul- 
ties. He has all that can make life en- 


joyable, but he will not live, he will go 
about seeking the meaning of life until 
heart and brain are poisoned. Every- 


thing bores and irritates him. His wealth 
is a terrible burden which he makes vain 
efforts to get rid of. He associates with 
vagabonds, for they, he imagines, must 
know the secret he is trying to discover, 
and spends weeks among them in the 
most shameful drunkenness and debauch- 
ery. In fact, the entire story is enveloped 
in an atmosphere of alcohol, and every 
chapter reeks with the fumes of vodka 
and brandy. What will strike the reader 
as one of the strangest characteristics of 
this powerful and unhealthy production 
is the author’s evident sympathy with his 
hero. He regards him as a man of prog- 
ress, the harbinger of a nobler world, a 
sort of phoenix among the sordid and ra- 
pacious merchants with whom he is con- 
trasted. 

In the final scene Foma appears among 
these merchant princes, “ with their red 
shriveled ugly visages,” like some beauti- 
ful avenging god, and denounces them 
severally by name for forgotten crimes 
that should have sent them to Siberia or 
the scaffold. But the result proves the 
uselessness of struggling against social 
hypocrisies and turpitudes. Foma is 
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hurried to an asylum, and when he 
emerges from it three years afterward 
his moral and spiritual life is entirely 
ruined. He now wanders, a derided vag- 
abond, through the tumultuous life of the 
city, “shabby, disheveled, half-witted, 
and almost constantly intoxicated.” 

The immense talent of the author is 
evident on every page, but the story, on 
the whole, is disappointing, and, toward 
the end, becomes a trifle wearisome. It 
is really little better than a series of epi- 
sodes and interminable discourses, the 
burden of which is the appalling ugliness 
of social conditions. But while Gorky 
speaks with ferocious derision of all in- 
stitutions, he has nothing to put in their 
place. He does not preach any positive 
doctrine and has no system of construc- 
tive philosophy. He is satisfied with the 
conviction that our existence is an evil, 
that there should be no curb on the pas- 
sions, that the only thing admirable in 
life is individual strength and passion, 
and that life itself should be a desperate 
search after something which, if found, 
would account for it, but which can never 
be found because it does not exist! The 
work is full of similar incoherencies and 
contradictions. Apparently Gorky looks 
on life as something concrete and abso- 
lutely distinct from the individual liver. 
We should at times resist it and at times 
submit passively to its control; but, above 
all, we should try to extract its vital 
force, that elixir of the strong which will 
enable us to master men, and life also. 
In this worship of individual force, of 
the Uebermensch, as well as in the gen- 
eral scope of his pessimism, Gorky shows 
himself to be a fervent disciple of 
Nietzsche. It is the constant presence of 
this characteristic that renders the story 
so depressing, and sometimes so disgust- 
ing, notwithstanding the author’s prodi- 
gious faculty of observation, keen psy- 
chological insight and capacity for paint- 
ing in the fiercest colors crude emotions 
and barbaric instincts. Despite the ver- 
dict of Russian criticism, the new writer 
is far from having attained the altitude 
of Turgéneff or Tolstoy, and at present 
he seems just as likely to turn out an in- 
tellectual degenerate as he is to turn out 
a great genius. 

New York City, 





Life at the Hills Near Peking 


By W. A. P. Martin, D.D., LL.D. 


PRESIDENT OF THE IMPERIAL UNiversiTy, PEKING, CHINA 


HIS summer finds me at my usual 
T resort—a pretty temple at the top 
of Mount Burlingame, overlook- 
ing the capital at a distance of ten miles. 
Last year I had to quit the place on ac- 
count of the Boxer outbreak and content 
myself with what Oliver Holmes calls 
“intramural estivation ”’—passing two 
. months in a state of close siege. Since 
the siege, which was raised on the 14th of 
August, the city and surrounding coun- 
try have been without any government 
except that provided by the army of res- 
cue. Utterly inadequate to the police of so 
large a region, they have confined their 
attention chiefly to the city and left the 
country to the mercy of brigands, who 
after plundering and levying blackmail 
usually finish by compelling the villages 
to pay for protection. Fifty or more vil- 
lages, in view from my lookout, are thus 
provided at the expense of a monthly 
stipend. Naturally the brigands rejoice 
in the foreign régime and dread the re- 
turn of the native government. 

A fortnight ago three bands of brig- 
ands occupying as many temples on the 
plain below were unintentionally put to 
flight by the cannon practice of a com- 
pany of British soldiers stationed at the 
Empress Dowager’s palace. Ten days 
ago these robbers carried away an old 
man from the front of this hill and a 
young man from the rear of it, holding 
both of them to ransom. Yet at the foot 
of the hill there is a party of twenty 
British soldiers, serving as a guard for 
places occupied by the British Minister 
and his people, while the United States 
Chargé d’ Affaires, who occupies a tem- 
ple a mile to the north, keeps a guard of 
ten soldiers. 

Finding themselves so well paid by 
their Chinese protégés, the brigands 
take good care not to disturb foreigners, 
and the handful of foreign guards sel- 
dom interfere with their proceedings. 
Last week, however, some of the British 
soldiers arrested a supposed robber, and 
brought him to me for examination. The 
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only evidence against him was that see- 
ing them coming he had tried to hide in 
the fields, and that he was armed with a 
couple of revolvers. Three respectable 
men offered to give bonds for his good 
behavior, and declared that he was armed 
because engaged in protecting mule 
trains on the high road. 

We released him on their security ; yet 
I have no doubt that he began as a rob- 
ber and only ceased to be one when he 
found it more profitable to act as con- 
voy. Curiously enough, the man had 
been a Buddhist priest. 

The night after this occurrence my 
people were alarmed by seeing a band of 
Chinese with lanterns climbing the hill 
about midnight. They waked me, and 
I watched them, rifle in hand, as they 
slowly advanced. Instead of attacking 
us, as I supposed they intended to do, 
they turned aside, climbed another peak, 
fired a couple of shots, sent up a loud 
hurrah, and then climbed down again. I 
then concluded that they were robbers 
and that they meant by this open dem- 
onstration to assert their possession of 
these hills; yet feeling a momentary re- 
lief I went to bed and slept soundly. 
What was my surprise to learn the next 
morning that they had been sent out to 
look for two British students, whose ab- 
sence caused anxiety. It is satisfactory 
to add that they found the missing stu- 
dents, who were like ‘babes in the 
wood,” and brought them home in tri- 
umph. 

I have just heard that a foreign sol- 
dier was killed the other day, on the high 
road between this and the city, by a hid- 
den marksman. When the native author- 
ities are reinstated, as they will be next 
month, it will take them a long time to 
oust the brigands and establish public or- 
der. 

That the Court is really coming back I 
infer from a decree ordering Li Hung 
Chang “to persuade the foreigners not 
to build batteries or mount cannon inside 
their legations.” He will, of course, have 
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to give assurance that the Court will not 
use cannon against the legations, as it did 
last year. Yet what confidence can they 


repose in any such assurance when the 
conduct of the Court has been such as 
to detract no little from China’s claim to 
be a civilized country ? 

And the decree which I read to-day 
gives some hope that the Court wishes 
to profit by experience. 


It orders that 
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students and members of legations in for- 
eign countries shall be admitted to exam- 
ination, and have the highest degrees be- 
stowed on them for their knowledge of 
practical affairs. One of the questions 
they will have to answer will probably be 
this, ““ Should ambassadors be butchered ; 
or would it be better to endure their 
presence and make a show of treating 
them as honored guests? ”’ 

PexkinG, CuHINa. 


«A Bishop’s Loot” 


By William S. Ament, D.D. 


MISSIONARY OF THE AMERICAN Boarp IN CHINA 


NDER the above caption there ap- 

U pears in the New York Sun for 

September 4th an interview with 

Mr. Runge, a curio collector who is about 
to return to China. 

In the first place there is and was no 
such man in Peking as Yen Li Sen. The 
name has no similarity to the names of 
prominent men during the _ recent 
troubles. Further, there is no such offi- 
cer as “ Treasurer of the Empire.” The 
story is inherently incredible. No one 
with any acquaintance with Chinese cus- 
toms could have concocted such a tale. 
Through the hint that this Yen Li Sen 
had been “the Chinese Ambassador to 
Berlin,” we discover who is the supposed 
victim of the Bishop’s rapacity. The 
Ambassador’s name was Hsti Ching 
Cheng, and he with Yuan Chang pro- 
tested against the plot against the lives 
of all the foreign Ministers in Peking. 
After the legationers were shut in, and 
had been besieged for some weeks, he 
protested against further outrage. For 
this “crime” these men were decapi- 
tated.. The Chinese assert that on the 
identical day on which Hsti Ching Cheng 
was beheaded his premises were looted 
by a mob from the street. If not taken 
by the mob his property would have been 
confiscated by the Government. In any 
case, it is inconceivable that his curios 
and porcelains could have been preserved 
till over a month later, when Bishop 
Favier could come from the western part 
of the city, where he had fought bravely 
for his life, and steal them. It is to be 
supposed on the ground of this brutal in- 
terview that Bishop Favier, a man of 


high character and large wealth in his 
own name, gray-headed in the service of 
the Chinese, deliberately took possession 
of a man’s fortune who had done what 
he could to protect foreigners. Bishop 
Favier never made any statement with 
regard to “loot,” which he never saw. 
He did make a statement to the Chinese 
with regard to the buildings occupied by 
the Catholics, saving that as soon as peace 
negotiations were concluded all the 
houses occupied by his people should be 
given up to the owners, as he had no in- 
tention of retaining them. After his 
people had been barbarously murdered in 
great numbers, their homes burned, and 
the Bishop himself and colleagues had 
passed one of the severest sieges known 
in history, it surely was an act of gener- 
osity on the part of the Bishop to sur- 
render those houses before his own peo- 
ple had a roof to put over their heads. 
As to Mr. Squiers, Secretary of 
Legation, and his collection of curios, 
doubtless Mr. Runge failed to be aware 
that this collection was largely in exist- 
ence before the Boxer outbreak. Mr. 
Squiers has been a collector for years, 
and many thousands of dollars in porce- 
lains, embroideries, etc., were packed 
away in cases in Mr. Squiers’ rear porch 
months before the Boxers fired on the 
Legations. Mr. and Mrs. Squiers both 
are people of very large wealth and 
abundantly able to pay a good price for 
anything they want, and the Chinese well 
know of this peculiaritv. By lending 
some assistance to Mr. Squiers after the 
siege I spent some time, almost daily, at 
the Legation, saw many of the purchases 
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made. The articles were usually 
brought by Chinese dealers. It is pos- 
sible many of these articles had been 
looted, but if so, this had been done by 
Chinese. 

As to the missionaries, what one did, 
all did, so far as the occupying of de- 
serted premises was concerned. Some 
had money in hand for the support of 
starving people, some sold off the stuff 
found on these premises at the sugges- 
tion and with the knowledge and permis- 
sion of the highest persons to whom we 
could appeal for advice. Most of the 
missionaries and other civilians left Pe- 
* king immediately after the siege ; but two 
of us, Mr. Tewksbury and myself, re- 
mained, and did what we could to hold 
together the remnants of our people. 
These people must be fed and reinstated 
in their villages, or they must be sup- 
ported at large expense in the city. They 
had done their best to help us during the 
siege, some had lost their lives, some had 
been wandering in the mountains, or dens 
in the fields, and to desert them at that 
critical time before their murderers had 
felt the power of foreigners would have 
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been treason to eur religion and a base 
desertion of those who had a right to look 
to us for protection. If Mr. Tewksbury 
and I were overzealous in doing this nec- 
essary and Christian work, it is only true 
to say that if we succeeded it was be- 
cause we had the full support of the most 
intelligent Chinese in high office who ap- 
proved of what we did. General Chaf- 
fee accuses Mr. Tewksbury of “ extor- 
tion ” in his private report. Not a word 
of proof is offered. 

The military did not grasp the situa- 
tion in North China, and one American 
officer blandly confessed, six months 
after his arrival in Peking, that he did 
not know that any Chinese Christians had 
been killed by the Boxers. He at the 
time was escorting Mr. Tewksbury and 
his people in the country where they were 
gathering up the remains of the dead 
Christians and giving them a proper 
burial. The officer was querying what 
so many coffins were for. 

First, it was myself who was attacked, 
then Mr. Tewksbury, now Bishop Favier 
and Mr. Squiers have their turn. 

Owosso, Micu, 


The Confederate State Department 


By Colonel L. 


Q. Washington 


(Col. Washington, who is one of the few collateral descendants of the ‘‘ Father of His Country,”’ is one of the few 
survivors of the Civil War period who have personal inside knowledge of the State Department of the Confederate 


Government.—EpiTor.] 


HE public has had a deluge of his- 
tories in respect to the Civil War 
and the Southern Confederacy. 

The history of the antecedent period cov- 
ering the anti-slavery agitation has also 
been written up, but for the most part 
with bias and partisanship. The military 
events of the four years’ struggle have 
also been exhibited in official reports, 
documents, memoirs and narratives of 
every kind and description. The mate- 
rials for this history exist in abundance; 
but, tho passion is subsiding, it would 
still be difficult to prepare a work satis- 
factory to both sides of this great contro- 
versy. 

Very little comparatively has been 
written in respect to the work of the Con- 
federate State Department. Some ambi- 
tious attempts have been recently made 


to supply this omission by persons whose 
means of obtaining accurate information 
were quite limited. Misrepresentations 
of Confederate diplomacy have come 
from different sources. They were made 
during the war in some anti-administra- 
tion newspapers published in the South. 
Attacks were made which could easily 
have been answered by the State Depart- 
ment making known its policy and telling 
what it had done or was doing, but this 
method of defense was not permissible. 
Since the struggle closed some persons 
have made criticisms based partly on 
public documents with a certain amount 
of added misrepresentation, relying on 
the prevalent sectional prejudice for their 
market. With some others of late the 
motives seem to have been to provide sen- 
sation and to make money and bold as- 
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sertions, trusting to luck and the lapse of 
time to prevent exposure. This last line 
of business as time passes is apparently 
on the increase. 

The archives of the Confederate State 
Department were purchased by the 
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United States Government in the year 
1872 from Col. John T. Pickett. They 
are in the main, but not absolutely, full 
and correct. I called Secretary Richard- 
son’s attention soon after the time of pur- 
chase to one very important forgery. It 
deserves to be noted that the officials at 
the head of the Confederate State De- 
partment and those prominent in its serv- 
ice who were best qualified to write con- 
cerning its operations have published lit- 
tle or nothing about it. Mr. Benjamin, 
in response to Mr. Davis’s inquiries, 
wrote something, but not much, about the 
Hampton Roads conference; Mr. Hun- 
ter, Mr. Stephens and Judge Campbell 
considerably more, but on that point 
chiefly. I regret now that I did not take 
up this general subject in 1872, but all 
my time was then engrossed by the work 
and cares of life. 

In the absence of reliable exposition 
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by competent persons, and, indeed, near- 
ly all of them having passed away, we are 
favored with alleged “lost chapters ” of 
Confederate history. The public is told 
that the secret things of that period are 
to be brought to light; how Prince Po- 
lignac was sent to Paris to swap off Lou- 
isiana for intervention by Louis Napo- 
leon, and to supersede Slidell, while an- 
other writer tells us how Mr. Duncan F. 
Kenner, of Louisiana, was dispatched 


.with authority to supersede both Slidell 


and Mason. Perhaps this is the proper 
place to say that the secrets of the Con- 
federate Government were well kept. I 
have heard a statement to the effect that 
the United States Government was regu- 
larly kept advised of the military strength 
and movements of the Confederacy by 
some faithless War Department official, 
but this story has no foundation in fact. 
It was hatched at a time when gossip 
was easy and imagination active. An- 
other oft-printed story is that Miss Van 
Lew, a person of known Union sympa- 
thies, residing in Richmond, but having 
no Official position or social entrée, con- 
trived to purvey highly important infor- 
mation for the Washington Government. 








North Front of Custom House, where President’s 
Office was 


She might have picked up some empty 
gossip and rumors in circulation, but 


nothing more. In fact, even the leading 
citizens of Richmond knew little or noth- 
ing of what was passing or contemplated 
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by the Government until events actually 
transpired. The newspapers of Rich- 
mond were hardly any better off. The 
sessions of the Confederate Congress on 
all matters of importance were with 
closed doors and have never been pub- 
lished. The printed reports of the pub- 
lic sessions were very meager—in fact, 
mere skeleton reports. The Federal spy 
occasionally entered the Southern lines, 
and perhaps visited Richmond, but he 


went away as wise as when he came. He. 


could hardly have done any good work, or 
he would have reported to the War De- 
partment that Richmond had practically 
no garrison before May, 1863, and only a 
small one afterward. The blockade run- 
ners were allowed to pass between Rich- 
mond and Washington, but were a harm- 
less set of gentlemen. I used to cross- 
examine them, but met only one that had 
any intelligence of interest, and that was 
on subjects not connected with the war. 
This person was a woman who knew how 
to use her eyes and ears, but not well 
enough to affect a campaign or change 
the face of history. 

The successive heads of the Confeder- 
ate State Department, Messrs. Toombs, 
Hunter and Benjamin, and those gentle- 
men serving under it, such as Slidell, 
Mason, Mann, Yancey, Preston, Lamar, 
Thompson, Clay and others were then 
either advanced in years or middle aged 
men, and now, over thirty-five years hav- 
ing elapsed, it is not strange that they 
have gone to their rest. I am the only 
survivor of those who were in the State 
Department at Richniond, and, I think, 
the only one living who was in its 
service at home or abroad. I had been 
spending a few weeks in Richmond, 
chiefly engaged in editorial work for the 
Examiner, when, about the 4th of No- 
vember, 1861, by the invitation of Mr. 
Hunter, then Secretary of State, I became 
his chief clerk. On the 22d February, 
1862, the Government, under the “ Per- 
manent Constitution” of the Confeder- 
acy, was inaugurated. This led to some 
changes in personnel. Mr. Hunter went 
into the Confederate Senate, represent- 
ing Virginia. The Hon. J. P. Benjamin, 
then Secretary of War, was transferred 
to be Secretary of State. Mr. William 
M. Browne, the Assistant Secretary of 
State, became one of the President’s aids, 
and, as chief clerk, I performed the usual 
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duties of the former position until the 
close of the struggle in April, 1865. In 
this way I became conversant with all 
that was being done or that had been 
done by the State Department, and I also 
learned confidentially much of what was 
being done by the other departments. 
With the heads of these departments, as 
well as the President, I had cordial rela- 
tions, and most of them I had known be- 
fore for years. The important military 
news came to us, of course, and also 
many of the plans of military operations. 
I had so many friends in Congress that I 
was easily kept advised of what it was 
doing. On the other hand, no one out- 
side knew the business of the State De- 
partment except the President, and he 
was not the kind of a man to gossip or to 
be questioned. 

With these opportunities for an inside 
view of all that passed at Richmond from 
October, 1861, to April, 1865, I have 
been able to appreciate at its true value 
the fiction in reference to the Confeder- 
ate Government concocted from time to 
time. If there be a “lost chapter” of 
the history of the Confederate State De- 
partment, I believe that I am the only one 
capable. of supplying it. The story that 
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has been made public to the effect that 
Prince Polignac was sent by the Rich- 
mond Government about the close of the 
Civil War on a mission to the Emperor 
Napoleon, with authority to offer a trans- 
fer of Louisiana to France in exchange 
for his intervention in favor of the Con- 
federacy is not a “lost chapter,” for the 
good and sufficient reason that no such 
chapter was ever written, and, therefore, 
could not well be lost. Mr. Davis was al- 
ways a great stickler for adhering to the 
constitution, and he clearly had no con- 
stitutional authority to propose such a 
transfer. Moreover, Louisiana, Arkan- 
sas and Missouri were three of the States 
belonging to the Confederacy, tho at the 
time largely occupied by the Federal 
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the affair of the Trent, no other person 
was ever chosen to make any representa- 
tion, oral or written, to the Emperor or 
his Ministers of Foreign Affairs. To 
these officials he had easy access and 
from them received the most respectful 
consideration. Slidell was a wise, saga- 
cious, experienced man of affairs, and 
was probably better fitted to succeed at 
Paris of all places than any other man. 
Indeed, I doubt if he had an equal in the 
South for a diplomatic post, unless possi- 
bly Lamar or General Dick Taylor, of 
Louisiana. These two were men of very 
striking gifts, and had, I think, the spe- 
cial qualifications requisite for diplomatic 
service. 

When the account of this alleged Po- 
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This diagram gives an idea of the building used by the Confederate Treasury Department and State Depaitment, 


from 1861-65. There were two floors, 


The Treasury Department occupied the whole of the ground floor. 


The State Department occupied the second floor, as seen above 


troops, and their soldiers were perform- 
ing their duties in the Confederate army 
with singular zeal, fortitude and heroism. 
The suggestion to turn over these sol- 
diers, their homes and liberties, to any Eu- 
ropean government in order to save the 
other States from being overrun would 
not have been entertained for a moment 
by Mr. Davis or any one of his Cabinet. 
Prince Polignac was a gallant brigadier 
of the Western Army, and is a gentleman 
of high character and intelligence, but he 
was not at any time in the diplomatic 
service of the Confederate Government. 
The Confederacy possessed a singularly 
able representative at Paris in the person 
of the Hon. John Slidell, of Louisiana, a 
former associate of Mr. Jefferson Davis 
in the United States Senate. He was 
trusted to the fullest extent by the Presi- 
dent and by Mr. Benjamin ; and, from the 
time he. entered on his duties soon after 


lignac mission was published in 1895 I 
gave it a brief contradiction in the press. 
At that time President Davis was dead, 
and I believe only two of his Cabinet still 
survived—namely, Judge Reagan, of 
Texas, and the Hon. George Davis, of 
Wilmington, N.C. Judge Reagan, who, 
I am happy to say, still lives, wrote me 
June 28th, 1895, saying that “ any meas- 
ure of this importance would necessarily 
have been considered by the Cabinet of 
the Confederacy, and no such project was 
ever mentioned or hinted at in the Cab- 
inet.” 

The denial of the Hon. George Davis, 
ex-Confederate Attorney-General in 
1864, to whom I also wrote, is not less 
emphatic. I append his letter: 

“ WitmincTon, N. C., June 29th, 1895. 
“L. Q. WasuHIncToN, Esor., 
“ WasHINGTON, D. C. 
“ DEAR Sir: 
“ After long years I am glad once more to 
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hear from you. I have been confined for a 
long time with a lingering sickness from which 
I am not yet recovered, and so I am compelled 
to write to you by the hand of my daughter. 

“T never heard a word of the Polignac 
canard, and I don’t believe a word of it. I 
know that your relations with your chief, Mr. 
Benjamin, were such that you would have 
known of it if it had been true. 

““My commission as Attorney-General bears 
the date of the 4th of January, 1864. 

“With kind regards and much esteem, 

“T am, yours sincerely, 
“ GrorcE Davis.” 


The Confederate State Department 
had in its service some of the most gifted 
sons of the South. It was organized in 
Montgomery, Alabama, on February 
21st, 1861. The Hon. Robert Toombs, 
of Georgia, was the first Secretary of 
State. He was a man of large, powerful 
frame, with long, shaggy locks, and was 
thoroughly unconventional. He had been 
a distinguished member of the United 
States House of Representatives and was 
even more eminent in the Senate, where 
his logic, passion and oratorical gifts 
made him a power. Had he possessed 


the musical tones and trained voice of 
Jefferson Davis or Benjamin he would 
have come down to us with a great repu- 


tation for eloquence, but his delivery was 
marred by his vehemence, impetuosity 
and consequentimperfect enunciation. He 
was no office man and did little work in 
his department. He was quoted as say- 
ing that “he carried the business of the 
State Department around in his hat.”’ He 
may have reasoned that diplomacy must 
needs wait on some positive military suc- 
cess, and at that time there had been lit- 
tle actual conflict of arms. In addition 
to this, Mr. Toombs was looking forward 
to military service, and during the sum- 
mer of 1861 he left the department to 
become a brigadier-general. He achieved 
no special distinction in this role, and 
his fame must rest chiefly on what he 
said and did during his long and brilliant 
service in the Federal Congress. Alex. 
H. Stephens said of his speech of Janu- 
ary 7th, 1861, that it deserved a place by 
the side of that of Pericles on a like oc- 
casion. 

Mr. Toombs’s successor in the Confed- 
erate State Department after July, 1861, 
the Hon. Robert M. T. Hunter, of Vir- 
ginia, was a man of very different mold. 
Educated at the famous University of 
Virginia, and for the bar, he went, after 
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a brief law practice, into the service of 
the State. He was always a careful stu- 
dent of history and of the science of poli- 
tics in its most elevated sphere of action. 
Entering the House of Representatives 
and becoming its Speaker at the early 
age of thirty years, he next became a 
member of the United States Senate, and 
there taking the acknowledged lead in all 
matters of revenue and appropriation, 
he soon impressed himself on all his con- 
temporaries as one of the very ablest 
among them. On all revenue matters 


ROBERT TOOMBS 
Of Georgia. First Secretary of State 


he led the Senate. He left that body in 
1861 without a personal enemy and with 
the sincere respect and esteem of all its 
members of either perty. His mind was 
thoughtful, sagacious, well balanced and 
pre-eminently conservative. His elabo- 
rate instructions to Messrs. Slidell and 
Mason, who were commissioned to Lon- 
don and Paris in September, 1865, em- 
body the general policy of the Confeder- 
ate State Department which was pursued 
to the close. Like Mr. Toombs, he was 
careless as to personal appearance, but 
he was far more studious, industrious 
and methodical, and he possesed not only 
a higher scholarship, but a broader, more 
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thoughtful grasp of public affairs coupled 
with a riper judgment and more concil- 
iatory temper. 

The Confederate Government moved 
from Montgomery to Richmond in the 
latter part of May, 1861. The Presi- 
dent’s offices and those of the State De- 
partment were located on the upper floor 
of the spacious granite building known 
as the Federal Custom House. The Pres- 
ident had there his personal office and 
Cabinet room and also some other rooms 
for his six aids and his private secretary. 
The remainder of the rooms on this floor 
were assigned to the State Department 
and were ample for its purposes, the force 
being only a small one. On going from 
the army to Richmond in the early au- 
tumn of 1861, I found Mr. Hunter in the 
State Department. I saw also Messrs. 
Mallory, Reagan, and others. Mr. Davis 
I did not see for a few weeks. He was 
at this time confined to his home on 
Shocko Hill by a protracted illness, but 
he possessed a great vitality and he re- 
covered in a month or so. After that ill- 
ness he was careful to take regular ex- 
ercise. He used to take very long rides 
in the country, going out late in the even- 


ing and having only a single companion, 


R. M. T. HUNTER 


Of Virginia; Confederate Secretary of State, July, 1861, 
to Feb., 1862 


JUDD P. BENJAMIN 


Of Louisiana ; Confederate Secretary of State from Feb 
1862, to April, 1865 


perhaps one of his aids, or his sister-in- 
law, Miss Howell. The country about 
Richmond was at that time thickly wood- 
ed, imperfectly guarded, and he ran con- 
siderable risk, but on a point like that he 
would not have relished advice. His at- 
tention to his arduous office work was 
unremitting. He was grave, but cour- 
teous, a good business man, attentive to 
official routine and forms. He had been 
four years United States Secretary of 
War, and knew their value. He dined 
late and after his rides, but was always 
singularly abstemious and temperate. 
After dinner he was usually ready for 
quiet, social converse with his family and 
friends and seemed to enjoy it greatly. 
But he never mixed up work and pleas- 
ure. There were no formal receptions 
or large companies at the President’s 
mansion. But, nevertheless, this old 
house has its pleasant flavor of social tra- 
ditions. 

During the winter of 1861-62 Mr. 
Hunter’s Virginia friends insisted on his 
giving up the Cabinet place he held and 
going into the Confederate Senate, in 
order to represent Virginia. In a matter 
of that kind he felt that he ought to yield 
to their wishes and accordingly he was 
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elected to that body, his term beginning 
February 22d, 1862. Here he gave his 
attention chiefly to finance. He was the 
author of the principal financial measures 
of the Confederacy, the tax in kind, the 
interconvertible bond, and others. He was 
also President pro tempore of the cham- 
ber. 

When Mr. Hunter vacated the State 
Department Mr. Benjamin was trans- 
ferred from the War Department to fill 
the position. He, therefore, entered on 
his duties February 22, 1862, and re- 
mained with Mr. Davis so long as there 
was a semblance of his government. He 
was a man of wonderful and varied gifts, 
rare eloquence and accomplishments, a 
great lawyer, Senator and man of af- 
fairs. He could dispatch readily and 
speedily a very large amount of business. 
I have known him to compose a most im- 
portant state paper of twenty pages or 
more at a single sitting in a clear, neat 
chirography and with hardly a single 
word interlined or erased. His style was 
a model of ease and perspicuity. Mr. 
Davis set the highest value upon his 
services and his friendship. A Secretary 
of State is bound to consult his chief on 
every important matter lying within his 
province. Mr. Davis’s room and Mr. 
Benjamin’s were barely a hundred feet 
apart upon the same floor, and there was 
hardly a day in which Mr. Benjamin did 
not visit the President in his office, not 
so much on affairs of his own depart- 
ment as to learn the army news of which 
Mr. Davis was sure to be informed, if 
anybody was. With such relations, there- 
fore, between these two gentlemen, and 
much more of which I do not now pro- 
pose to speak, it is a moral impossibility 
that Mr. Davis would dream of transact- 


The 
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ing diplomatic business outside of the 
regular channels. If Mr. Davis had not 
fully trusted his Secretary he would have 
dropped him and appointed some one 
whom he could trust. Mr. Davis prac- 
tically left the State Department to its 
Secretaries. He has said that he left 
finance to Hunter and Memminger, and 
this was quite true. 

The grand objective point of Confed- 
erate diplomacy for four years was to se- 
cure recognition as an independent Gov- 
ernment for the Confederacy. This was 
the policy embodied in Mr. Hunter’s let- 
ter of instructions to Mr. Slidell already 
mentioned, and it was the policy constant- 
ly kept in view by his successor in office, 
Mr. Benjamin. An offer to cede terri- 
tory in exchange for intervention and 
help would have been fatal to the argu- 
ments on which the demand for recogni- 
tion was based. 

I must not conclude my personal notice 
of Mr. Benjamin without stating that 
such was his appetite and facility for 
work that the President devolved much 
upon him not strictly pertaining to his 
own department. The facility with 
which after the collapse of the Confed- 
eracy he attained the highest distinctions 
of the English bar and made a large for- 
tune, was one of the marvels of a great 
career. When I met him in London in 
1875 he hardly referred to the great 
struggle with which he had been so con- 
spicuously identified. Nor can I recall 


.that at any time in Richmond or else- 


where he ever indulged in retrospect. 

I reserve for notice hereafter one of 
the so-called “lost chapters” having 
some basis of truth, but perverted by 
elaborate fiction out of all proportion. 

WasuinctTon, D, C. 


Mission of Darkness 
By Charlotte Burgis DeForest 


O, eyes are made for the light, 
And souls are made for joy. 
And eyes must be blinded by night, 
And souls must be darkened by grief, 
That alike they may find relief,— 
Relief from the strain of the light, 
And strength for the strain of joy. 


GuiLFrorp, Conn. 





Holiday Ceremonies in New Mexico 
By L. Bradford Prince, LL.D. 


Ex-GoveRNoR OF New Mexico AND PRESIDENT OF THE HisTorICAL Society oF New Mexico 


7O part of our land is the scene of 
such a number and variety of pub- 
lic ceremonies as New Mexico, nor 

are more gorgeously spectacular affairs 
of that nature to be seen in the world. 
This condition arises partly from the 
fact that here are to be found, side by 
side, three entirely different types of civ- 
ilization, each representing a distinct 
epoch in the world’s history, yet now all 
existing cotemporaneously in close prox- 
imity. These are the Pueblo, the Span- 
ish and the American. The lapse of ages 
has not changed either of the older of 
these, so that in a single day one may 
have brought before his eyes the un- 
changed customs and ceremonials of the 
native American type just as they exist- 
ed centuries before Columbus crossed 
the ocean, a reproduction of Spanish life 
as it was in the days of Charles V and 


Philip II, and beside them the busy hum 
of the rushing American life of the age 
in which we live. 

It is this which gives to New Mexico 


its peculiar charm. It seems as if time 
works no change here. The Pueblo In- 
dians are absolutely the creatures of tra- 
dition. Everything with them is handed 
down from generation to generation by 
a wonderful system of verbal training, 
with entire uniformity through the years 
and ages. In public ceremonies the ne- 
cessity of an outward conformity with 
Roman Catholic forms has led to the 
holding of certain festivals on saints’ 
days and to a strange mingling of Chris- 
tianity with the ancient religion, but in 
everything essential it will be found that 
the ceremonies have been retained as 
they were before the first Franciscans 
were seen in the land. The Spaniards 
who colonized the valley of the Rio 
Grande just three centuries ago last year, 
and their descendants until quite recent- 
ly, were almost entirely isolated from 
their brethren in Castile or even those 
in Mexico; for they were surrounded by 
wild tribes of Indians, since known as 
Apaches, Comanches, Navajoes and 


Utes, ever ready to pounce down on any 
unprotected parties beyond the settle- 
ments, and their only communication 
with the outer world was once or twice 
a year when an officially protected cara- 
van proceeded down the Rio Grande and 
southward to the capital of the New 
Spain. Thus the changes which time 
wrought in the customs of the mother- 
land did not affect the distant population 
of New Mexico. And so until quite re- 
cent years the purest reproduction, or 
rather continuation, of the Spanish life 
and customs of the sixteenth century 
was to be found on the banks of the Rio 
Grande. 

To begin with the latest type, the 
American holidays do not differ greatly 
in their celebration from those which 
may be found in other sections of the 
Union. Decoration Day, the Fourth of 
July and Thanksgiving Day are observed 
here in the same way as in New England 
or the Middle States; and, following the 
more recent additions at the East, Wash- 
ington’s Birthday and Labor Day are 
now added to the list. On the 30th of 
May the procession of the G. A. R. with 
militia to the National Cemetery, the 
decoration of the soldiers’ graves with 
spring flowers—the red, the white, the 
blue—and the addresses of loving re- 
membrance of those who died that the 
nation might live, might be in Massachu- 
setts or in Ohio from all that appears. 
On the Fourth of July there is the same 
general display of flags and bunting, the 
same noise of pistols and fire-crackers, 
the same patriotic orations, and the same 
climax of fireworks, as in the section of 
the country which constituted the Eng- 
lish colonies when the actual Revolution 
took place. The same, but with this dif- 
ference, that on all these occasions there 
are alternate addresses in English and 
Spanish, and that the prominent posi- 
tions in the program are equally divided 
between Anglo-Saxons and men of Cas- 
tilian blood. Nowhere under the flag are 
there more entirely patriotic American 
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citizens than the New Mexicans of Span- 
ish descent, and nowhere can more fer- 
vent eulogies be heard in laudation of 
the Fathers of the Republic than from 
the lips of the born orators of the Mex- 
ican population. Facility in public speak- 
ing is a natural gift with almost all of 
them, and it is at no time more fully ex- 
ercised than in patriotic addresses on the 
great national holiday. During the par- 
ticular year just past the events of the 
war have added to these patriotic demon- 
strations, and the celebration of “ Dewey 
Day ” in Santa Fé and some other places 
was of a most enthusiastic character. 
The distinctively Spanish ceremonials 
are almost entirely of a religious char- 
acter. Nearly every town has at least 
one annual festival with a procession, on 
the day of its patron saint. In Santa Fé 
the patron is St. Francis, the entire name 
of the capital city being “ La Villa Real 
de la Santa Fé de San Francisco ”— 
“The Royal City of the Holy Faith of 
St. Francis;” and that saint’s day is 


celebrated with bonfires, illuminations 
and fireworks as well as in other ways. 
The festival of Corpus Christi, changed 
in practice to the succeeding Sunday for 


the convenience of the people, now has 
two celebrations, in order to divide the 
procession, which had become so long 
that it was unwieldy; one being by the 
congregation attached to the cathedral 
and the other by that of the Church of 
Our Lady of Guadalupe. 

I will not attempt a description of 
these, brilliant as they are, as I wish to 
speak of a celebration more interesting 
and unique, because local in its character 
and to be seen nowhere else. This is on 
the festival of Our Lady of Victory—- 
the “ Conquistadora,” as she is called, on 
the Sunday succeeding the celebration of 
Corpus Christi. The historical legend 
connected with this interesting ceremony 
is briefly as follows: When, in 1693, the 
Spaniards under the gallant De Vargas 
were attempting the reconquest of Mex- 
ico from the Pueblo Indians, who had re- 
volted in 1680 and driven all Europeans 
from the soil, they marched up the Rio 
Grande from El Paso and succeeded in 
recapturing all the towns until they ar- 
rived at Santa Fé. Here a large Pueblo 
force was congregated under their most 
able chiefs and defended the city against 
the invaders with great bravery and de- 
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termination. The siege continued for 
many days, during which repeated as- 
saults were made by the Spaniards, but 
without success. The situation was ren- 
dered more critical as the Indians were 
liable to be reinforced or relieved at 
almost any time by additional forces 
from other Pueblo towns, while the 
Spaniards were without hope of assist- 
ance. 

In this emergency De Vargas made a 
special appeal to the Virgin, an image of 
whom he had brought with him from 
Mexico, and formally registered a vow 
that if she would vouchsafe to the Chris- 
tians a victory on the morrow he would 
build for her a chapel where they were 
then encamped. The result was most 
satisfactory. On the ensuing morning 
a fresh attack was made on the city, and, 
inspired by hopes of celestial aid, the on- 
slaught of the Spaniards proved irresist- 
ible, the defenders were driven from 
wall to wall, and finally the strongholds 
and even the palace itself were captured 
with all the Pueblo army except a few 
that escaped to the mountains. 

The Spanish Governor, De Vargas, 
was not forgetful of his vow, and erect- 
ed on the spot where it was made, about 
a mile northwest of the Plaza, a new 
chapel, in which the statue now called 
the “ Conquistadora ” was installed with 
great ceremony. There it remained, the 
object of profound reverence, for over a 
hundred years, when, the chapel roof be- 
ing out of repair, it was moved to the 
Church of St. Francis (now the cathe- 
dral) for better care. 

From that time until now, being al- 
most another century, the pious citizens 
annually carry it in grand procession on 
the second Sunday after Trinity to its 
own proper home, where it remains for 
eight days, during which time special 
services are held and devotions rendered, 
after which with equal ceremony it is re- 
turned to the cathedral for another year. 
The procession on these occasions is of 
a beautiful and unique character. 

Led by a crucifer dressed in a white 
surplice over a black cassock and carry- 
ing aloft a gold crucifix, and by two aco- 
lytes with candles, the procession is 
headed by the Society of the Holy Trin- 
ity, accompanied by their band and the 
society banner. Various other societies 
of men and women follow, each distin- 
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guished by its appropriate insignia, then 
come from three to six hundred women 
and girls, the younger in modern dress 
including hats, but nearly all of those of 
middle age dressed in black with a black 
shawl as a covering for the head as well 
as the shoulders, arranged in that simple 
yet graceful manner which apparently 
none but those of Spanish blood can imi- 
tate. They are followed by long lines 
of men and boys and afterward the San 
Francisco Society with its band and ban- 
ner. Then comes a procession of girls 
dressed in white with broad sashes of 
blue or pink, acting as an escort to the 
statue of Our Lady of Victory, which is 
elegantly dressed and supported on a 
draped platform surmounted by a canopy 
carried by four girls in white and with 
white veils. This, of course, is the cen- 
tral figure of the procession and is imme- 
diately followed by a number of priests 
in colored vestments, sometimes headed 
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by the Archbishop and sometimes by the 
Vicar-General. Then come the profess- 
ors from San Miguel College, and the 
procession closes with a long assemblage 
of all those who wish to unite in the cere- 
monies. 

The most beautiful feature of the oc- 
casion is the floral one. The day is 
usually in the midst of the rose season, 
and great baskets of roses, red, white 
and yellow, are prepared from which six 
young girls dressed in white are con- 
stantly supplied. These walk backward 
immediately in advance of the statue and 
its canopy and strew the flowers in the 
way, so that the road is literally a path 
of roses. The effect of this is very beau- 
tiful. 

I have dwelt thus long on this festival 
because it is a local and unique one. 
Those of the Pueblo Indians must be de- 
scribed separately. 


Santa Fr, New Mexico. 


Pound Foolishness 


By Christine Terhune Herrick 


CLOSE neighbor, perhaps next of 
kin to penny wisdom, is pound 
foolishness. Not by accident have 

they been proverbially mated. The 
classical example of pound foolishness is, 
of course, that of the elderly and child- 
less woman who bought at an auction a 
door plate, inscribed ‘ Thompson, with a 
p,” and justified her act by the hypothesis 
that she might some day have a daughter 
who would marry a man named Thomp- 
son. But this forehanded character is 
only noticeable because of a certain pic- 
turesqueness thatehas given her the dis- 
tinction of immortality in literature. 
Every auction room and every bargain 
sale show her compeers. It is an excep- 
tional woman who does not have more or 
less of this variety of thrift concealed 
about her person. 

One of the commonest forms of pound 
foolishness is countenanced by many high 
authorities. This is the purchase of cer- 
tain household provisions in large quanti- 
ties. Few writers on domestic topics fail 
to lay stress upon the economy of buying 
groceries in bulk. That sugar and flour, 


potatoes and apples should be bought by 
the half or whole barrel, cereals by the 
case, butter by the tub and other things 
in like proportion is one of the early pre- 
cepts in the “ Young Housekeeper’s Com- 
plete Guide to Domestic Economy.” The 
ignorant young things buy the provisions 
first and the experience afterward. The 
flour grows musty, the cereals develop 
weevils, the potatoes and apples rot long 
before they can be eaten, and the cook 
exercises a lavishness in the use of the 
butter and sugar she would never show 
were they bought in such limited amounts 
that the housekeeper could hold close 
watch over them. Even after these 
events the young mistress feels as if she 
were absolutely reckless and no manager 
at all when she so far departs from house- 
hold law as to buy food in small quan- 
tities. 

In the same line is the equally well es- 
tablished theory that it is economical to 
purchase an unnecessarily large pattern 
of dress goods. “It will be so useful 
when it is time to make the dress over,” 
is the all sufficient excuse. 
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Perhaps there is no more touching eco- 
nomical fallacy than that cherished by 
most women with regard to the saving 
that is accomplished by making over 
dresses. For the woman who does her 
own sewing, with or without a seamstress 
to help, it is often worth while. But 
there are women who are positively nig- 
gardly with their handsome gowns, who 
get no comfort out of them while the cos- 
tumes are new and fresh, but go shabby 
in old clothes until the new are so out of 
style that they have to be made over. 
Then a dressmaker is engaged and the 


large piece of unusued material employed © 


in transforming the gown into something 
partially in harmony with prevailing 
modes. By the time work, new trim- 
mings, new stuff and finishings are added 
up the expense is almost equal to the first 
cost of the garment. And it is only a 
made over gown, after all. 

Far be it even from a spendthrift re- 
former to condemn the practice of buy- 
ing a little more of a dress pattern than 
is absolutely needed—especially when it 
is a material it would be hard to match 
later. But it is well to do things in mod- 


eration and not, on the chance of requir- 


ing the material in some unlikely set of 
circumstances, follow the example of 
many good women and purchase two or 
three yards extra that will only add to 
the contents of the piece bag. 

Another example of pound foolishness 
is displayed by the women who indis- 
criminately hold to the theory that the 
best is always the cheapest. There are 
many times when the best is altogether 
too good for the service to which it is to 
be applied. One does not buy the finest 
quality of gingham for kitchen aprons or 
delicate porcelain for the commonest 
uses. A cheap quality is often more 
serviceable in a variety of ways, and the 
principle of “cheap repairs for cheap 
uns” is not altogether worthy of con- 
tempt. At all events, the dictum that the 
best is always the cheapest should have a 
certain consideration before its complete 
acceptance. 

Even a man sometimes displays that 
form of pound foolishness shown by buy- 
ing so good an article that he must forth- 
with go out and buy something less good 
to save the first purchase—as in the 
case of a prudent old gentleman, who, 
having bought a handsome family car- 


_tion of wants. 
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riage, was so much wrought upon by re- 
flection upon the scratches and blemishes 
it would show if taken into daily use that 
he straightway ordered another and less 
expensive vehicle. Even that was so re- 
splendent in his eyes that he could not 
sleep o’ nights for worrying over it, and 
knew not an easy moment until he had 
bought a second-hand depot wagon of 
disreputable appearance. In this he 
drove with some peace of mind and con- 
soled himself for the shabbiness of the 
turnout by the thought of the two hand- 
some traps that reposed, draped in sheets, 
in the locked carriage house. 

Many are the prophylactics that have 
been suggested against that form of 
pound foolishness shown by the woman 
—it is almost always a woman—who 
buys a thing simply because she thinks 
it may come in well in some possible and 
improbable set of circumstances. This 
great weakness of human nature is recog- 
nized and cunningly ministered to by the 
perpetrators of the bargain counter. 
When the habit is fixed it is well nigh in- 
curable, but in the early stages it may be 
controlled by the administration of Syd- 
ney Smith’s formula, “ Do I really want 
it? Can I do without it?” Properly 
applied, this remedy is generally success- 
ful in the early stages of pound foolish- 
ness. Unfortunately, too many women 
seem to have grasped the spirit if not 
the phrasing of the political economist 
who defines civilization as the multiplica- 
This is a sentiment which 
appeals to the average woman, who, 
meditating upon it, feels political econ- 
omy to be a far simpler and pleasanter 
science than the economy of the house- 
hold or the common garden variety. 

Perhaps it may be over extension of 
the province of pound foolishness to 
make it take in a woman’s unnecessary 
expenditure of energy in compassing 
ends that are hardly worth attaining. 
The pernicious principles, “ What is 
worth doing at all is worth doing well,” 
and “ Whatsoever thy hand findeth to 
do, do it with thy might ”’—generally 
amended to read, “ with all thy might,” 
inculcate a subtle and dangerous form of 
pound foolishness. There are many 
things worth doing—because they must 
be done—which it is a sheer waste of time 
and'‘strength to do with the thoroughness 
demanded by more important operations, 
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But, alas, for the ordinary woman! 
Again her lack of proportion comes nobly 
to the front and assists her in her hour of 
need by giving her strength to spend for 
that which is not bread, and urging her 
to labor for that which satisfieth not. In 
vain does one quote Ruskin’s words of 
wisdom: “ There are many little things 
which to do admirably is to waste both 
time and cost; and the real question is 
not so much whether we have done a 
given thing as well as possible, as whether 
we have turned a given quantity of labor 
to the best account.” 


Business Principles in 
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Rarely is such counsel of any use. One 
may “ say it to her loud and clear,” may 
go “ and shout it in her ear.” In mate- 
rial things she may recognize when she 
is guilty of pound foolishness, and by 
denying herself necessities or luxuries, 
triumph over it. But when it comes to 
giving up the performance of an unpleas- 
ant duty, to renouncing overwork in some 
distasteful form, she is adamant in her 
abhorrence of logic. Bring up the ques- 
tion of self immolation and she turns her 
back upon reason and announces that her 
principles are founded upon a rock. 

Pompton, N. J. 


the Administration of 


Churches 


By Teunis S. Hamlin, D.D. 


RESIDENT FINNEY, © speaking 
from his double experience as both 
lawyer and minister, was accus- 

tomed to say that no cause is so illy. 
pleaded as that of Christianity. It has 
sometimes seemed to me that no business 
is so illy administered as that of Chris- 
tian churches. Reference is not here 
made to the great missionary boards and 
societies. Their management, in almost 
all cases, deserves only the highest praise. 
They command the unpaid services of 
many of the ablest business and profes- 
sional men in our great cities. The pub- 
lic little appreciates the value—that is, 
the commercial value—of the time and 
labor thus ungrudgingly given. Large 
gifts of money to Christian purposes are 
everywhere applauded, and rightly so; 
but the equally large gifts of expert serv- 
ice pass for the most part unnoticed. All 
honor to the bankers, lawyers, merchants, 
manufacturers, who cheerfully 
their pressing duties monthly, semi- 
monthly, weekly, at any call of need, to 
cast into Christian service the wealth of 
their talent and experience. When one 
thinks of the charities that are thus man- 
aged, the hospitals, asylums, reformato- 
ries, social settlements, as well as the 
more distinctively religious mission 
boards and like organizations, one gains 


leave . 


a new impression of how mighty a hold 
Christian principles have upon the best 
men of the age. 

And the results of such service are 
most noteworthy. Benevolences are ad- 
ministered as economically as they are 
wisely and efficiently. The old slur about 
a dollar for missions, five cents for the 
heathen and ninety-five cents to get it to 
them, never had any basis outside of ig- 
norant prejudice; but in these days of 
widespread intelligence about missionary 
operations it marks any one that utters 
it as either inexcusably trivial or hope- 
lessly bigoted. The cost of administer- 
ing the business of extending the King- 
dom throughout the world is less than 
that of handling any secular enterprise 
of like magnitude; salaries are lower for 
corresponding talent and labor, and the 
ratio of expense to volume of business is 
notably less. 

But it is of thebusiness management of 
local churches, or congregations, that I 
wish to speak. These may be very 
roughly divided into small and large, 
and the two classes need quite different 
treatment. 

It is a truism that the weakness of 
small, and especially of rural, churches 
lies largely in the inefficiency of their 
financial management. This arises from 
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lack either of knowledge or of interest. 
Often there is in the congregation no 
man of business training. ‘The trustees, 
or whatever the secular officers may be 
called, desire to be faithful to their trust, 
but do not know how. They do not un- 
derstand the systematic gathering of 
small sums whether in the form of pew 
rentals or of regular or occasional pay- 
ments toward church support. They 
have no plan for stimulating tardy sub- 
scribers, who are allowed to fall behind 
until they simply cannot overtake their 
obligations. There is money enough with- 
in the parish, and willingness enough to 
use it for religious purposes, but for lack 
of wise methods it never finds its way 
into the church treasury. 

Sometimes the same unfortunate end 
is reached through indifference. The 
church edifice falls into ruins because no 
one takes interest enough in it to raise 
the small sum needed for timely repairs. 
There is a lack of worthy parish pride. 
There is also, if it must be said, a lack of 
full integrity in church business. The 
minister has been called upon a certain 
salary, to be paid quarterly or monthly. 
Common honesty demands that this con- 


tract shall be strictly honored; but the 
salary is allowed to fall into arrears. 


The minister must borrow to live. His 
people getting into debt to him forces 
him to get into debt to some of the better- 
to-do, and hence more influential, of his 
people, or others in the community. His 


notes fall due, and must be extended..: 


His financial standing is impaired, and 
finally ruined. Of how many promising 
pastorates is this the sad history! And 
it is not, as commonly said, because the 
people are too poor to meet their obliga- 
tions, but because no one in the congre- 
gation realizes just what honesty in such 
cases demands. , 

The first pastor that I ever knew as a 
boy in a rural church was obliged to col- 
lect his own salary. It was duly sub- 
scribed when he was called; was 
fairly adequate to his comfortable sup- 
port, and the subscriptions were nearly 
or quite all valid. But no one in the 
church recognized the duty of collecting 
them when due and paying the money to 
the minister at regular times. His doing 
their duty inevitably lessened his hold on 
their respect. They insensibly came to 
look upon him as a sort of respectable 
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beggar. And the end, of course, was a 
dissolution of the pastorate. This proc- 
ess is going on to-day in thousands of 
small and weak churches. 

The cure lies in the application of sim- 
ple business methods. The first of these 
is looking after details. Dependence is 
not to be placed wholly on the relatively 
large sums that a few are able to pay, 
but in addition on the small sums, many 
of them very small, that all can pay; and 
that, in ninety-nine cases out of a hun- 
dred, they will pay, and cheerfully, if 
only they are given the opportunity. The 
second method is promptness. A small 
wage-earner subscribes ten cents a week, 
and can pay it easily ; but he cannot easily 
pay forty or fifty cents at one time at the 
end of the month. The dime must come 
out of the weekly receipts before they 
are used for other purposes, then it will 
not be missed; but to spare two dimes 
out of one week’s receipts is quite another 
matter. Hence there must be a system; 
the envelope plan, or some other, of col- 
lecting all subscriptions frequently. But 
no plan is self-operating. There must be 
a mind and a heart behind it. The sub- 
scriber that inadvertently falls into ar. 
rears must be seen, and his payments 
brought up to date at once. Delay is 
certain to be disastrous. 

It can hardly be questioned that these 
two simple business methods would soon 
rescue a vast multitude of weak, strug- 
gling and discouraged churches from im- 
pending dissolution. Here is a point at 
which the strong can help the weak. The 
trouble is not usually indifference, but 
ignorance of just how to go to work. If 
every presbytery, conference, association, 
diocese would enlist a few of its business 
laymen in the strong city churches to 
visit the weaker congregations and kind- 
ly explain the application of financial 
principles and methods to ecclesiastical 
affairs, vast improvement would be cer- 
tain to result; of course, such visits 
should not be thrust on any church, but 
if tendered in a Christian spirit they 
would nearly always be welcomed. They 
would accomplish much other good, but 
this alone would be ample compensation. 

Turning now to the large and strong 
churches, there is an urgent demand for 
the application of the business principle 
of cheap labor for cheap work. The 
finances of most of these churches, in the 
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points already named, are admirably 
managed. Far too little credit is com- 
monly given to church treasurers, who 
are usually men of large business inter- 
ests and experience, and who give un- 
stinted attention to the church’s affairs. 
They are seldom heard of except at the 
annual meeting, and then are seldom 
thanked; they have to meet much cap- 
tious and unreasonable criticism, espe- 
cially if they control the renting of pews; 
and upon their patience and courtesy de- 
pends much of the church’s success, for 
which the pastor often gets the credit. 
They are a notably skillful, faithful and 
efficient class of voluntary workers. 

The policy of most large congrega- 
tions, however, is distinctly unbusi- 
nesslike. Indeed, there is a certain re- 
luctance to acknowledge the business 
character of a church; an undefined feel- 
ing that this is somewhat derogatory to 
its spiritual mission. But a church in 
this aspect is no different from any other 
social organization. It has certain legit- 
imate and necessary expenses. It must 
have an income and must live within its 
income. It must use business methods 


in securing that income and in disbursing 
it. It must comform to the inexorable 
commercial law of supply and demand. 
It must be as careful of the quality and 
suitableness of the labor it employs as 


must a merchant or banker. Extrava- 
gance on the one hand and niggardli- 
ness on the other will be just as fatal to 
a church as to a life insurance company 
or a manufactory. Just and generous 
dealing will just as certainly advance the 
interests of one as of the other. 

Now, here is a minister whose services 
are worth, let us say, $5,000 a year. A 
church calls him at this figure, which 
means that it so appraises the value of his 
labor. That value is made up of several 
elements—his natural talents, his edu- 
cation, his social qualities, his ability to 
preach, his tact and fidelity as a pastor, 
his Christian character. He is consti- 
tuted the leader and administrative head 
of a large congregation. He is expected 
to be a public-spirited citizen ; to interest 
himself in all genuine reforms, philan- 
thropies, educational movements ; to cred- 
itably represent his church in all these 
and other things. He has a large corre- 
spondence, which increases every year 
that he remains in the same field, and 
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much of which is extra-parochial. He is 
called upon many times each day for serv- 
ices quite aside from anything specified 
in his “ call,’’ which is his contract with 
the church that he serves; but to refuse 
or slight these services is to surely injure 
not only his own standing, but quite as 
much the standing of his church. In 
short, there are few occupations more 
complicated and varied than that of a 
city pastor in these days. 

Now, in this occupation there is both 
expert and inexpert work. It is the for- 
mer—i. e., to speak comprehensively, 
preaching and shepherding—that the con- 
gregation has in mind when it says, 
“This man is worth to us $5,000 a year.” 
Their intention is that he shall make, or 
keep, them a church of this grade. Their 
music, their edifice, all their appoint- 
ments, correspond. If his services prove 
not to correspond, if they fall below the 
$5,000 grade, he will be pronounced a 
failure and must give way to a successor. 
This system is not justly liable to the 
complaints often made against it. It is 
the inevitable working of the law of sup- 
ply and demand. The church is simply 
proceeding on business principles when 
it insists on having “ value received ” for 
the salary that it pays. 

But it fails to act on those principles 
when it requires its $5,000 a year minis- 
ter to do $1,000 or $500 a year work. He 
is too expensive .an employee to be eco- 
nomically made a messenger, or sexton, 
or typewriter; to be kept at his desk for 
routine correspondence, or on the street 
doing errands. Yet in point of fact a 
very large share of the city pastor’s 
time and strength is thus consumed. 
What railway president or bank cashier 
would think himself well employed in 
running errands? What merchant would 
consider it economy to act as cash boy 
or porter in order to save the small wages 
of those hands? This is inexpert work, 
and cheap labor must do it. The time, 
vigor, skill and experience of a mana- 
ger are too costly for the stool of an of- 
fice boy or the round of a night watch- 
man. 

It is time that this plain principle of 
economy were applied in our large and 
strong churches, so that valuable labor 
may not be wasted on cheap work. It may 
be said that the analogy does not hold, 
inasmuch as the church does not exist to 
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make money. But the church does exist 
to do business, and is bound to do the 
most possible on its capital. Or, it may 
be said, the particular church has only a 
fixed income; it can pay only $5,000 for 
clerical salary ; to divide the pastor’s du- 
ties and employ cheap labor for cheap 
work would necessitate reducing his sal- 
ary and using the $1,000 saved from it 
for another employee. But this would 
be to reduce the grade of the church in- 
stead of maintaining and gradually rais- 
ing it. The error lies in thinking that 
the church’s income is fixed. It va- 


ries in part, and in large part, with the 
quality of service rendered by the pastor. 
It will rise as he is left free from cheap 
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work and enabled to devote himself to 
expert service. The higher the quality of 
his strictly professional product, the 
stronger will his church become, and the 
larger its income. Business prudence 
and economy, therefore, require that a 
$5,000 minister should, as far as possible, 
do only $5,000 work. When the strong 
churches clearly perceive this they will 
do what some are already doing: provide 
messengers, stenographic, typewriting 
and other like cheap service for their pas- 
tors. And this not out of sympathy for 
the pastors, but out of businesslike con- 
sideration of their own efficiency and 
highest welfare. 

WasuincTon, D. C. 


City Tales 


By Mary R. P. Hatch 


T was Old Home Week, and the Irv- 
ings, the Doolittles, and the Journal- 
ist, Mr. May, and his mother, as du- 

tiful sons and daughters of New Hamp- 
shire, were again gathered together in 
the Cohos hotel parlor. 

“Papa was so stubborn, Mr. May,” 
said Annie Irving, confidentially, to the 
journalist, “he would come and he 
dragged us here when we would so much 
rather go—anywhere.” 

“IT am sorry for you, Miss Irving, but 
I get so many stories here that it consoles 
me.” 

“ Stories?” 

“Yes, for our paper. I hope—there 
she is!” breaking off, joyfully. 

“ Who? ” 

“Old Mrs. Pillsbury. She doesn’t 
look a day older,” and he ran down the 
hotel steps, two at a time, and helped the 
old lady, bright and talkative as ever, to 
ascend them. 

“ Lor’ sakes, you be here! I told Man- 
dy I ’spicioned you would be.” 

“Yes, and Mr. Irving’s party—” 

“T wanter know!” 

“Yes, and the Doolittles, and a good 
many more.” 

“T wanter know!” 

The old lady entered the parlor and 
greeted them all briskly. “It seems ef 
it wan’t only yisterday sence I set here in 


this chair and talked you most to death, 
you folks. I says to Mandy, says I, and to 
Ephraim when he fetched me over, says 
I, ‘I won’t talk this time if they be there, 
not thes I haf to,’ says I.” 

“ But we want you to, Mrs. Pillsbury,” 
said Mr. Irving. “ We want to learn all 
we can of the early history of our town, 
don’t you know? ” 

“ce Oh! 99 

“And about the first settlers. Can't 
you tell us some stories about them, as 
you did last year? ” 

“Tf I knew what was wanted I could. 
I know more stories about old times and 
the fust settlers than you could shake a 
stick at. Ever heard the Gardner ghost 
story? Old Mis’ Gardner was your great 
a’nt,” turning unexpectedly to the jour- 
nalist, who stepped aside to get out of the 
range of Annie Irving’s laughing gaze. 

“T remember Aunt Maria,” remarked 
his mother, placidly. “I never saw her 
but once, and I was a child. Didn’t she 
have a curious habit of waving her hands 
back and forth as if she were keeping 
time to music? ” 

“Yes, she did, and that goes with it. 
She always had that sorter uplifted air. 
She said she could hear music all the 
time, and being naturally good on time, 
she liked to beat it out that way, and she 
would step one side sometimes to git out 
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er the way of the sperits, she said, for 
they was always about her. Some uster 
say she was a leetle mite touched, but I 
don’t think she was. Couldn’t nobuddy 
cheat her out of so much as an aig or an 
ounce of butter, let alone flax. She 
wa’n’t a spiritualist. She’d ’a’ been mad- 
der’n a settin’ hen if you’d ’a’ called her 
one, but this music of the spears, as she 
called it, and her writing messages on a 
slate, and the rappings did seem a turri- 
ble sight like it. She uster come to see 
me when the children was little (Ephraim 
was a little mite of a boy), and she was a 
master hand to make ’em fetch and kerry 
for her, and they uster hate to see her 
come into the house jest for that. It 
was ‘Ephy, jest put this stool a leetle 
mite furder under my feet; Melissy, 
won't you take up the stitches I’ve 
dropped in this feeting,’ and so on.” 

“ But about the ghost story, Mrs. Pills- 
bury,” suggested Mr. Doolittle. “ Mr. 


May wants to hear it, I know,” with a 
humorous look toward the journalist. 

“T be tellin’ it, and afterwards I’ll tell 
you about the junket they had over to 
your gran’ther’s when I was a girl. It 


was a cur’os story, take it all ’round, and 
if it hadn’t ben for that Melitty Brown 

—_ never’d ’a’ married the way she 
id.” 

“We shall be glad to hear about Melit- 
ty’s courtship after you have told us the 
Gardner ghost story,” said the journalist, 
his enjoyment of the story being much 
enhanced by a look at Mr. Doolittle’s 
countenance, which displayed ‘“ many 
a emotions,” as they say in nov- 
els. 

“Le’s see, it was arter Mis’ Gardner 
had gi’n up her slate writin’ and the rap- 
pings and all that. She told me that she 
jest had to do it, for the rappings had got 
so noisy she couldn’t get a wink of sleep 
nights, and day times if she started to 
write a letter to any of her folks (she had 
a brother and a sister married that lived 
down below), why that some plaguey 
sperit or other would set her a going’ 
off on a letter for them to somebuddy she 
didn’t know who, no more’n Adam, nor 
care nothin’ about. One queer feller 
(sperit I mean) his name was Sam’wel, 
was always pesterin’ her to send work to 
his folks. It seemed as ef he had 
been kinder wild and reckless in this life, 
and he tried to make up for it by writing 
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to fust one and then t’other of them he’d 
injured. Mis’ Gardner didn’t know one 
of Sam’wel’s folks, and postage was 
high and some on ’em lived in the old 
country. Must be, Mis’ Gardner said, 
he’d lost all count er time and distance 
and money there, ‘less he hadn’t ben 
never no great hand to cal’late. Anyway, 
Sam’wel and the raps was too much fer 
her, and so she said she set right up in 
bed one night when they was comin’ thick 
and fast and says, says she, ‘ I won’t have 
no more to do with it.’ She said she said 
it because she didn’t want to hurt the feel- 
in’s of no sperit ; she was always dreadful 
careful ’bout hurtin’ folkses feelin’s. 
Wal’, if you'll believe it, Mis’ Gardner 
said she never heard another rap, not so 
much as one knock; but in a year or two 
her nephew ’peared to her and told her 
his mother was sick and wanted to see 
her the worst way. She was a hangin’ 
out her clo’es that night, and jest turnt 
‘round from crowdin’ a clo’spin onto a 
sheet, and who should stand at her elber 
but Francis Martin. He was a sailor, 
sailing ’round in Chiny and Japan and 
them places, and she hadn’t never seen 
him but a few times, but she said she’d a 
knowed him anyway on account er his 
likeness to her sister Melissy. ‘Aunt 
Maria,’ says he, mournful as the grave, 
‘mother’s sick an’ wants to see you bad,’ 
and then somethin’ cold seemed to be 
drawed right across her eyes, and when 
she looked up he was gone. 

“Of course Mis’ Gardner was all 
worked up about it. She come over to 
our house and talked with me about it. 
She said she knowed it was Francis’ 
sperit by a kinder scat look he had in his 
eyes, jest the same’s he had when she vis- 
ited to his mother’s, her sister’s (it was 
down below in Maine som’ers, I forgit 
where). 

“*Couldn’t be he thought you was 
goin’ to ast him to do somethin’ for you, 
was it?’ I ast her. 

“* No, I guess not,’ says she, ‘ ’ut if I 
had time to I should a tried to ’a’ sent a 
little ’*pology to Sam’wel for I was jest 
as sure then that Francis was dead as I 
be that I’m settin here in this splint bot- 
tomed chair er your’n.’ 

“Wal, sure ’nough, it all come true. 
Francis was dead. He fell overboard 
and was drownded about that time, as 
near as she could make out, tho it was 
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months afore Mis’ Gardner got all the 
pertiklers, and her sister was sick, an’ 
real sick, too, to the time, and she did 
want ter see Mis’ Gardner the worst way. 
It was somethin’ about her things, who 
was to have what, in case she was took 
away, but she got well so’s to come up 
and see Mis’ Gardner, herself, about ’em. 
I was invited over to tea with her, and a 
dreadful nice woman she was, not so im- 
provin’ as her sister was, she didn’t have 
that uplifted way with her, but she was 
more sensible if anything. She told me 
herself about Francis and how she said 
to herself more’n a dozen times, if he was 
to home she’d have him write to Maria to 
come down, but she hadn’t no good pen 
and nobuddy to make one or write the 
letter after it was made. Mis’ Garnder 
tole me arterwards that I never see sech 
a shifless man as her sister’s husband 
was. He didn’t know scurcely ’nough to 
come in when it rained. She told me a 
story about him, and if ’twas true it really 
dooz seem’s ef he wa’n’t none too bright. 
A man come to git him to do some work 
for him one day, and Mis’ Gardner’s sis- 
ter’s husband went to the door and says, 
‘I guess I can’t go. I guess I’m sick. 
Mother’ (that was his wife) ‘ says I’ve 
got the headache.’ Wal,’ that tells why 
she didn’t have no one to do things fer 
her when she was on her death bed, as 
she s’posed she was.” 

“Do you believe in ghosts, Mrs. Pills- 
bury?” asked Mr. Doolittle. 


“ T don’t believe, and I don’t disbelieve, . 


nuther. I never see nothin’. It’s jest 
possible it might ’a’ ben optical dillusion, 
as old Dr. Duane uster call it, but Lor’, 
he didn’t believe in nothin’ scurcely. He 
was a terrible smart man. Le’s see,” 
looking the people over, “ be any of you 
relation of his’n? No, I guess you 
ha’n’t. Well, I’ll tell you *bout how Dr. 
Duane got his money. Probably some 
of you know the story. 

“ Wall, he come to live to the other side 
of the river from old Connecticut, and 
he fetched two or three niggers with ’im. 
Jock was one of ’em, and, as you said,” 
turning to Mr. Irving, “ Jock uster come 
across the river and git the doctor’s let- 
ters when your grandsire had a white rag 
hung out the west winder. Sometimes 
his niece, a turrible pretty, delicate girl, 
would come in the skiff with him. She 
lived in the fambly and there was six or 
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eight others, the Doctor and his wife, and 
four or five children. Wall, this niece 
had lots of money, her father’d owned a 
good deal of wile land, and he left it all 
to his girl, but if she died, to his brother, 
Dr. Duane. 

“Wall, she did die all of a suddint, 
went to ride with her-uncle, got chilled, 
he gin her sunthin’ or other to take, and 
she died ’fore night. There was a sight 
of talk about arrestin’ of him for murder, 
but, Lor’, in them days you might do 
‘most anything you’d a minter and there 
wouldn’t nothin’ be done about it. But, 
anyway, what folks said come true, for 
his money never done his fambly no 
good. Rich as they was when Dr. Duane 
died, Mis’ Duane squandered most the 
whole on’t and she died on the town. So 
did three of the children, to my certing 
knowledge, and ’fore the old Doctor died 
he was ha’nted, so ’twas said, by his 
niece. The doors would open and shet at 
dead of night, and Jock, the ole nigger, 
tole my mother that he see Missy Alice 
most every night walkin’ ’round the 
house, flittin’ hither an’ yon, sometimes a 
takin’ on as ef she felt bad, and then 


agin Jock said, talkin’ an’ laughin’ to 
herself in a real pretty way. But, Lor’! 
I never took no stock in what a nigger 


said, and mother said she didn’t. All I 
know about it myself is that when | 
sewed there the doors all had to be locked 
to keep ’em shet, that I know.” 

“That is as interesting a batch of 
ghost stories as I ever heard,” remarked 
Mr. Irving, “and I have heard a good 
many since the psychical research busi- 
ness came into being. But Mr. Doolittle 
wants to hear about Melitty and the jun- 
ket.” 

“Wall, I'll tell it, tho I wonder what 
Ephraim would say, or ’Mandy either, if 
they knowed me takin’ the heft er the 
talk this way up here to the tavern stand. 
I told "Mandy I shouldn’t say not one 
lisp, but that I jest sorter wanted to come 
up and stay over night with the tavern 
keeper’s wife (she’s ast me lots of times), 
and be to the fireworks and the speeches 
and fixin’s to-morrer, seein’s they was to 
be spoke from the porch, and I could set 
in the house and hear ’em, my ears being 
so good. Eph said he wished he could, 
but he said he should haf to set pretty 
near. ’Mandy said she wa’n’t goin’ to 
go to-no celebration, but stay to home an’ 
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make her pickles. Wall, it was the jun- 
ket where Melitty made up with Rastus. 
I was there and the Irving boys with their 
wives. It was a big time, comin’ jest 
arter general muster, and Rastus was 
there with his uniformed on, and lookin’ 
han’some enough. Le’s see, that was the 
muster where Jock got run over and his 
fiddle smashed, and Dr. Duane gin him 
sech a turrible lickin’ for’t, licked him all 
the way home with a horsewhip. The 
Doctor was horseback and Jock afoot, 
and arter he got home he licked him with 
a bridle over the head till the blood run 
a stream. Jock wa’n’t a mite to blame. 
The Cap’n was a high strung young fel- 
ler, and he gin the order ‘ Forerd, march,’ 
and the next minute ‘ Retreat,’ and Jock, 
he bein’ right in the way, got knocked 
over. Jock was a great fiddler, and 
played to all the junkets and frolics all 
over the neighborhood, and the Doctor 
took the pay. Jock fiddled that night, I 
rec’lec’. He sat on the table at the furder 


end of the long kitchen. He looked pret- 
ty sober, and had his head patched up, 
but Lor’! you couldn’t hurt a nigger so 
he’d stay hurt. He run away arter that, 


but was ketched. 

“T must a ben twenty then and I was 
as fine as a fiddle in my new linsy-woolsy 
dress and shoes that Anderson Corliss 
made me out of the softest part of a calf 
skin. He come to make our shoes every 
year afore snow flew and they had to last 
till next year. It was pretty cold work 
late in the fall milkin’ mornin’s in the 
paster. I uster feel pleased enough when 
T found one of the cows layin’ down, and 
then I could drive her up and stan’ my 
bare feet where the frost was off, for you 
see my shoes by that time was all wore 
out and it wa’n’t time fer new ones. 
But where was I? Sure ’nuff, at the jun- 
ket and your great a’nt Melitty was there 
and her spark from Dartmouth College. 
She was a dreadful pretty girl, sorter still 
and quiet like, with big eyes that seemed 
to let you see right down into her heart 
or soul, or mebbe both. Old grandsir 
Brown set at the corner, sorter beatin’ 
time with his foot, and the children was 
in a row on the settle as still as mice. 
‘Children should be seen and not heard’ 
was the rule in them days. Josh Har- 
ding, from the Falls, was tryin’ to shine 
up to me, and so I rec’lec what he had on 
that night. It was his freedom suit, but- 
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ternut color, spun and wove by his moth- 
er, and fulled by old Deacon Starns. He 
had a big red handcher ’round his neck 
and ’nuther one hangin’ outer’n his 
pocket, ten or twelve inches, as was the 
fashion then. His weskit was sorter buff, 
and sorter ’twa’n’t buff, sorter grayish 
yeller, more like. He wore long knit 
stockin’s an’ his father’s silver buckles on 
his knees and on his shoes, and his collar 
was as high a your’n,” turning to the 
young journalist, “ but didn’t set so easy, 
seem’s ef, for his’n sawed so before the 
junket was over, acrost his years that it 
a’most drawed the blood, but Lor’! Josh 
had to be in the fashion if he died for’t. 
But Melitty’s spark didn’t seem to care so 
much for clo’es. His was finer, I make 
no doubt, his ruffles was real lace, and 
his hair was powdered and tied with a 
blue ribbon, but he was jest as easy as the 
old jedge, his father. I’ve wondered 
sence what makes the difference in 
folkses. I guess it must be their fetchin’ 
up, and to old Jedge Hartses they lived 
like comp’ny the year ’round, with a nig- 
ger man to stand ahind the jedge’s shoul- 
der and pass the vittals; leastwise that’s 
the way they done when I sewed there. 
Besides which ’Rastus had ben to college 
and was a great scholar. How he come 
to know Melitty I never heerd tell on, nor 
how they come to fall out. Fursino, it 
was some joke of that wile cat sister of 
her’n, Samanthy Ann, that made the fuss. 
Anyway, it was she that fetched them to- 
gether agin. I know that, for Samanthy 
Ann told me so with her own lips. It was 
at the junket at your grandsir’s, Squire 
Doolittle’s. I was there; we had a big 
supper of beans and brown bread, rye 
and Injun, and we had ’lection cake and 
pound cake, and three kinds of pickles, 
and as many of preserves, and there was 
cold sliced beef and—that ain’t half, for 
the squire was a good pervider, and Mis’ 
Doolittle the best cook in the country 
round. After supper we danced. Josh 
and I led the fust figger with ‘ Money 
Musk,’ I rec’lec, and being as we was at 
the head we set out to dance our prettiest. 
T was as light on foot as anv girl could 
be and Josh danced like a cricket. ’Twas 
the way to dance for the girl to kinder 
spin on the tips of her toes and the spark 
to spring up, ‘cut a pigeon wing’ and 
come down ag’in. I wisht you could see 
it done once. I know it sounds dreadful 
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odd to hear tell on, but it was pretty 
when it was done. Wall, that night Me- 
litty come to the junket with Hiram Pe- 
ters, and Alexander he fetched Sairy Ann 
Gaskill. The girls rode on pillions 
ahind the boys, as was the way in them 
times. We danced and danced till it was 
high time to go home. Samanthy Ann 
see Alexander when he fetched his horse 
up to the block for Sairy Ann to mount, 
and she up and whispers to Melitty not 
to keep Hiram waiting, tho she knew jest 
as well as she ever knew anything that it 
was Alexander ’stid of Hiram. It was 
turrible dark, so that you couldn’t see 
your hand before you, skurcely, and both 
boys had surtouts most the same color, 
and their horses was dark. Samanthy 
had been mad the whole night the way 
Sairy Ann carried on, jest as if she had 
got Alexander for sure, and so she hus- 
tled Melitty down the steps as quick as 
she could. Melitty thought it was Hiram, 
she never so much as once thought any 
difference till they got half way home. I 
don’t know what Alexander thought, or 
when he found out he had Melitty ahind 
him instid of Sairy Ann. I s’pose they 
rode quite a piece. Samanthy said she 
thought they must. But the land sake 
alive! Hiram was mad clear through. 
He thought Melitty meant to put on him. 
But Melitty wouldn’t put on nobuddy. 
Anybuddy would know that that knew 
Melitty. Hiram he took Sairy Ann up 
ahind him on his pillion, and they sorter 
sympathized with each other, and sure’s 
vou’r born they up and declared they’d 
git married to spite Alexander and Me- 
litty. But Lor’! they didn’t spite no- 
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buddy. Alexander and Melitty was tur- 
rible glad to make up and they did make 
up. The two couples was cried next 
Sunday in meetin’. It was before the new 
meeting house was built, that was. Meet- 
ings was held in the townhouse. It was 
a pretty good stretch up there, but I 
walked it many’s the time. Sometimes 
as much as twenty on us, boys and girls, 
uster walk it. But when we girls went 
alone we saved our shoes, for we could 
carry them, and when we got to the big 
rock set down and put ’em on. We had 
to save our shoes in them days or go 
barefoot when we didn’t want to. Wall, 
them was lucky marriages, both pairs. 
Hiram made a most forehanded man, and 
Sairy Ann turnt out to be jest the one 
for him. Their grandson is Admirable 
Peters in the war, and he’s talked about 
a sight. I see a picter of him in a paper, 
big as life. It looked exact like him for 
all the world. Sairy Ann made a great 
housekeeper, but Melitty didn’t, not so 
great. But she didn’t need to, for Alex- 
ander he got to be jedge of the S’preme 
Court, and they say, I don’t know how 
true it is, that Melitty never had to so 
much as put her hands in dishwater, nor 
sweep her bedroom. I never took no stock 
in that part on’t, for Melitty wan’t never 
what you call lazy, and you can’t believe 
all you hear. Your great a’nt Melitty 
was a dreadful nice girl and she must a 
made a dreadful nice woman, tho I never 
see her much after she moved down Con- 
cord way,” and Mrs. Pillsbury nodded, 
encouragingly, to the millionaire as she 
ended her tale. 
Hanover, N. H. 


The Pilgrimage 
By Clinton Scollard 


NDER our comrade’s name 
U Lo, this legendry !— 
Gone on a Pilgrimage 
Into a far Countrée. 


Never a word to say 
If he will come again, 
Treading his buoyant way 
Over the paths of men. 


Never a clue to guide 
Whither his footsteps fall; 

Back from the parting tide 
Never an answering call. 


But there shall dawn a time 
We shall be pilgrims, too; 
Then we shall know the clime, 
Then we shall find the clue. 


And they will grave for us 
This same legendry ;— 

Gone on a Pilgrimage 
Into a far Countree, 


Cuinton, N. Y, 
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The Mayflower * 


It might be supposed, in view of the 
thorough and long continued investiga- 
tion of the theme by able students of his- 
tory on both sides of the Atlantic, that 
the story of the “ Mayflower ” had been 
so thoroughly told as to leave nothing of 
interest to reward a fresh examination. 
If this thought has been entertained, a 
brief perusal of Dr. Ames’s sumptuously 
printed volume will show its error. Care- 
ful as has been the investigation of this 
bit of history by earlier scholars, no such 
thorough, minute and painstaking search 
has previously been made into the facts 
which group themselves about the “ May- 
flower ” herself and her momentous voy- 
age. With the utmost care and at the 
evident cost of unwearied labor Dr. 
Ames has gathered such information as 
may be obtained regarding the “ May- 
flower ;” her inappropriately named con- 


sort, the “ Speedwell;” their rig, equip- 
ment, quarters and lading; the charter- 
ing of the larger vessel and the purchase 
of the smaller; their officers, crew and 


passengers. Dr. Ames uniformly spells 
the name of the historic ship “ May- 
Flower,” following in this the earliest of- 
ficial record now known in which her 
name appears. The history of both ves- 
sels, while in the service of the Pilgrim 
enterprise, is presented in the form of a 
careful and thoroughly annotated “ log.” 

One of the most gratifying features of 
Dr. Ames’s work is that the author has 
given his authority in cases where an au- 
thority can be adduced, and on matters 
regarding which authority must be sup- 
plemented by inference he has put before 
the reader with the utmost candor the 
steps by which he has arrived at his con- 
clusions. The result is a volume which 
careful students of the Pilgrim emigra- 
tion will regard as indispensable, while it 
should prove of wide general interest to 
those who trace their ancestry back to the 
Plymouth founders, or who are attracted 





* THE MayFLowER AND Her Loc—Juty 15, 1620-May 6, 
1621, Chiefly from Original Sources. By Azel Ames, 
M.D., Member of Pilgrim Society, etc. Hough- 
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ton, Mifflin & Co, $6 net. 


by the picturesque incidents of Ply- 
mouth’s beginnings. 

While the thorough gleaning of this al- 
ready well reaped field yields little to 
modify the larger aspects of the familiar 
story, Dr. Ames does more than merely 
correct many errors of detail into which 
his predecessors have fallen. He adds 
much of value to our knowledge of the 
minutie of the emigration. Thus, he 
shows good grounds for believing that 
the “ Merchant Adventurers” and Pil- 
grim colonists were “associated as but 
two partners in an equal copartnership, 
the interests of the respective partners 
being (probably) held upon differing 
bases,”—an arrangement more advanta- 
geous to the actual settlers than has 
usually been supposed. Dr. Ames 
makes evident that Robert Cushman was 
unjustly censured, and holds that “he 
was, in fact, second to none in efficient 
service to the Pilgrims.” The author 
discovers a hitherto unknown officer of 
the “ Mayflower ” in Master Williamson, 
the “ ship’s-merchant ” or purser. He 
shows that William Mullens, the father 
of the more famous Priscilla, was not 
of the Leyden congregation, and was not 
a Huguenot refugee, but a “ well-to-do 
tradesman” of Surrey. He makes it 
plain that at least five of thé “ Merchant 
Adventurers” were likewise Plymouth 
colonists—two coming in the “ May- 
flower.” 

Dr. Ames demonstrates that there is no 
adequate reason to doubt that the master 
of the “ Mayflower” was Thomas Jones ; 
and in connection with him the author 
gives an interpretation of his much dis- 
puted duplicity that will be to many the 
most interesting portion of the volume. 
With Secretary Morton, Dr. Ames holds 
Jones to have been treacherous to the 
Pilgrims in landing them to the north- 
ward of that neighborhood of the Hud- 
son, which was their intended goal. But, 
unlike Morton and those who have fol- 
lowed him, the author finds the instiga- 
tion of this treachery not in Dutch jeal- 
ousy lest the Pilgrim colony be estab- 
lished in a region which the merchants 
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of Holland desired for themselves, but in 
a plot of Sir Ferdinando Gorges and the 
Earl of Warwick, with Thomas Weston 
as their tool, “to steal the Pilgrim col- 
ony from the London Virginia Company 
for the more ‘northern plantations’ of 
the conspirators.” This conclusion, 
reached by Dr. Ames independently of 
any hints by Mr. Davis or Dr. Neill, the 
author fortifies by arguments which, 
whether absolutely conclusive or not, are 
certainly of much weight. 

The author adds to his painstaking list 
of the passengers on the “ Mayflower” a 
statement or estimate of the age of each 
wherever possible, and sums up his con- 
clusions as follows: 

“Only two of the leaders exceeded fifty 
years of age, and of these Governor Carver 
died early. Of the principal men only nine 
could have been over forty, and of these . 
more than half died within a few months after 
landing. One does not readily think 
of Alden as but twenty-one, Winslow as only 
twenty-five, Dr. Fuller as about thirty, Brad- 
ford as only thirty-one when chosen Governor, 
Allerton as thirty-two, and Captain Standish 
as thirty-six.” 

Frequently in speaking of the dead of 
that first terrible winter, Dr. Ames 
employs “after services aboard,” “the 
service ashore,” or some similar phrase. 
If by “service ” the ceremonious burial 
of the dead by standing reverently about 
the bier, by walking in solemn procession 
to the grave, or by volleys of musketry, is 
intended, the expression is allowable; but 
if it implies distinctly religious rites, such 


as we now associate with a burial, it cer- 


tainly contradicts general Separatist the- 
ory and what has been supposed to have 
been early Pilgrim practice. It should 
seem in this matter that Dr. Ames had al- 
lowed the feelings of the present to inter- 
pret the probable actions of the past. 

The name of the author of the pam- 
phlet, “ The British Flag,” quoted on p. 
93, should be Jonathan F. Morris, not 
John.” 

ad 


An Analytical Novel * 


Tuose who read “Evelyn Innes” 
three years ago will not easily forget 
their sensations as they turned the last 
page and read those meaningless words— 
“The End.” Most stories actually do 
end, leaving, if the book be a conven- 

*SisTER TERESA. By George Moore. Philadelphia; J, 
B. Lippincott Co. $1,50 
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tional romance, a warm glow of satisfac- 
tion in the reader’s heart; for it is pleas- 
ant to see love realized and deferred hope 
fulfilled. On the other hand, if the au- 
thor be Thomas Hardy, the reader lays 
down the book with the same final air 
that one rises from the bedside of a friend 
after a long night of watching; death, 
long dreaded, has come at last, and one 
draws breath 


“ Freelier outside, ‘since all 1s o’er,’ he saith, 
‘ And the blow fallen no grieving can amend.’” 


Not so was it with the fortunes of that 
exceedingly interesting woman, Evelyn 
Innes. Seated in a carriage behind a 
splendid pair of horses, half-way on the 
road from the convent to the city, the 
struggle in her soul so intense that the 
outer world was less than the shadow of 
a dream—at that precise moment the 
novel did not end, but it certainly 
stopped. Not even Henry James, with 
all his apparatus of irritation, ever suc- 
ceeded in leaving his characters and their 
destiny more absolutely open to con- 
jecture. It was only the other day that 
the truth of the matter appeared. Mr. 
Moore, engrossed in the patient analysis 
of his heroine, did not look up until 
with a start (as he confesses), he decided 
that his book had reached an impossible 
length. His publisher agreeing, he ar- 
bitrarily chopped the novel in two, and in 
1898 published the first part, ostensibly 
as a complete work, under the title 
“Evelyn Innes.” Now, almost at the 
same moment, he has issued two books: 
a revised version of “ Evelyn,” and a sec- 
ond portion of the unrevised work, called 
Sister Teresa. He also promises to make 
a further revision, and next year to pub- 
lish the whole story in one volume. We 
therefore advise those who are as yet un- 
acquainted with Miss Innes to postpone 
their presentation a twelvemonth; to 
those who know her, advice would be 
useless, for with Sister Teresa within 
reach a year would seem a long time to 
wait. 

Amid a mass of so-called “ dramatic 
novels,” whose every frontispiece repre- 
sents a duel to the utterance, and whose 
crude pages resound with strange oaths 
and the clash of arms, Sister Teresa, if 
only by way of change, is welcome. She 
is to contemporary fiction what the quiet 
air of her convent was to the hubbub of 
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Piccadilly. Mr. Moore is by nature 
original, obstinate, paradoxical ; were the 
present humor of readers for realism he 
would probably write a historical ro- 
mance; but as we have all with one.ac- 
cord gone in for thunder and guns he 
presents us with a novel as purely analyt- 
ical (in its way) as Richardson’s 
“Clarissa.” No exciting events occur; 
the heroine does not every few minutes 
draw herself up to her full hight and 
shoot the lightning of scorn from her 
dark eyes; nor are there any scenes of 
buffoonery to split the ears of the ground- 
lings. All the things that combine to 
make up a thrilling romance are missing. 
There is not a single page illumined by 
humor, for Mr. Moore is intensely 
serious ; the style is hard, brittle, totally 
devoid of charm; there is a complete ab- 
sence of every quality comprehended by 
the word picturesque; if we wished to ex- 
press the book, as a symbolist might, in 
terms of color, w2 should call it gray. 
Yet to the thoughtful reader, and espe- 
cially to those who have learned from a 
sympathetic reading of “Esther Wa- 
ters” and “ Evelyn Innes” what to ex- 
pect from Mr. Moore, this lack of amen- 
ity will prove no obstacle, and the novel, 
like its predecessors, will be read with 
unflagging attention. The appeal made 
by the author is purely intellectual and 
moral; he does not try to harrow our 
feelings, nor to please us with toys, as 
if we were children. It is only to the 
mature mind that he speaks ; and to those 
who refuse to take a novel seriously, or 
to expend the slightest cerebration upon 
its perusal, we can only recommend the 
thirty-ninth edition of “ The Sword and 
the Ribbon,” which, by glancing at its 
publishers’ literary organ, we observe has 
just passed the five-hundred-thousand 
mark. 

Sister Teresa and “ Evelyn Innes ” are 
ihe history of a woman’s soul, and every- 
thing in the book is subordinated to this. 
The central character is developed with 
unusual power, and we follow her career 
with the sharpest observation, simply be- 
cause humanity is always interested in 
humanity. Sister Teresa is unlike the 
majority of women in possessing extraor- 
dinary beauty and a splendid singing 
voice; but her character is what appeals 
to us, and it appeals, not because it dif- 
fers from, but because it resembles the 
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characters of others. Her soul exhibits, 
like a faithful mirror, the cruel struggle 
between the flesh and the spirit—as 
whose soul, correctly analysed, does not? 
At one moment she hears only the loud 
call of the world; at another, lost in an 
ecstasy of religious fervor, all senses 
vanish in the beatific vision. Tho the 
book is intellectual rather than sensa- 
tional, the heroine is wholly emotional, 
and lives, like many other women, exclu- 
sively in her feelings; the author is cool, 
but the subject is warm, for, tho the pa- 
tient may be in a sweat of agony, the 
operator must remain calm. The con- 
trast between the tortured animal and the 
firm vivisector is well illustrated by read- 
ing Sister Teresa. And such a woman, 
placed in a convent, affords a spectacle 
well worth studying. 

The other characters are all skillfully 
drawn, with the one exception of the mu- 
sician, Ulick Dean. Mr. Moore has ex- 
pended a vast amount of intellectual ef- 
fort upon a person who turns out to be 
only a bore. As a sickly sentimentalist 
he might have had a place in the story; 
but it was evidently the author’s purpose 
to make him more than that, and he has 
not succeeded. The individual nuns are 
sketched with surprising power, and 
those who are interested in convent life 
and in the details of the Roman Catholic 
ritual, will find an apparently accurate 
and certainly an instructive representa- 
tion. The discussions on music are as 
illuminating and valuable as they were in 
“Evelyn Innes;” such passages as Ve- 
ronica’s interpretation of the Vorspiel to 
‘Lohengrin ” fairly haunt the memory. 


a 
A Journey to Nature * 


Tus volume affords an agreeable re- 
lief to the freshet of books on nature, 
with which the reading public has been 
inundated since first the season opened. 
They have been monotonously of just 
two types, all fact or all fancy; whereas 
this seems to consist of a stimulating 
blending of both in rather uncertain pro- 
portion. 

The substantial foundation of fact 
upon which it rests—if it be not in- 
vidious to diseniangle the Dichtung from 
the Wahrheit—appears to be this. It 


*A Journey To Nature. By J. P. Mowbray, New 
York: Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.50 
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seems. that the writer is actually, as he 
gives out, a New York broker, who, as a 
result of his devotion to the street, breaks 
down and is obliged literally to flee for 
his life to nature. There, with his son, 
who is a mere lad, and a genially dis- 
reputable “yellow dog” for sole com- 
panionship, he establishes himself in an 
isolated shanty on a solitary country- 
side. Thus much seems certain. We 
feel as tho we could answer personally 
for the boy, having heard him; and as 
for the yellow dog, it is impossible to be 
deceived in its caninity. 

For the rest we dare not say how much 
may be canvas, how much embroidery. 
And yet in a general way what the critics 
are fond of calling the “ psychology ” has 
an air of genuineness. At first, torn 
bodily from his usual surroundings and 
plumped down into an existence totally 
foreign to his habits, he loses his bear- 
ings completely. His time drags 
tediously, his enforced idleness is a bur- 
den well nigh intolerable, and he longs 
with tragic intensity for one of his in- 
digestible little late city dinners. But by 


the time he has learned to relish salt 
pork and early slumbers nature has done 


its work with him. As health is re- 
stored, his sympathies awaken, and lit- 
tle by little he begins to enjoy with that 
boyish delight and admiration of earth 
and sky, which even the world cannot 
quite kill. It is these impressions of his 
voluntary exile that his book aims to 
record. 

It pretends to no great depth or sub- 
tility; and it is entirely lacking in that 
tinge of pantheistical mysticism which 
has begun to color the modern view of 
nature. But in compensation—if com- 
pensation be required for what most of 
us will probably esteem a merit—it is 
clever, and above all thoroughly healthy 
and natural. Mr. Mowbray sports none 
of the badges of the schools ; he sees with 
his own eyes and writes with his own 
pen. One wonders, indeed, whether this 
is not the sort of man who, getting into 
literature every now and then, revolu- 
tionizes it. 

Nor is the human interest neglected. 
There are, as understudies to nature’s 
self, the doctor, crusty without as a rich 
old cheese; the growing boy, as his way 
is, half-savage, half-philosopher ; and the 
native with something caught of nature’s 
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own imperturbability. While woven in 
with these diverse strands is a desultory 
love story, in which the writer himself 
poses as the rational modern Werther 
over against a young blacksmith as suc- 
cessful rival for the affections of a kind 
of apotheosized incarnation of nature in 
shape of a comely country maid, who 
luckily is undisturbed in her domestic 
usefulness by her admirer’s rhapsodies. 
Whether this is to be rated as fact or 
mere embellishing fancy the episode, 
however significant when viewed with 
doctor’s eye as a symptom of rejuvenes- 
cence, strikes us as the weakest part of 
the book, which, good as it is, would be 
still better without the intrusion. 


st 


The Old New York Frontier * 


In The Old New York Frontier Mr. 
Halsey has taken in hand a subject that 
must have been filled with great difficul- 
ties. Possibly this was the reason why 
the history that has now been written by 
him waited so long for narration. It 
would seem at first glance that Mr. Hal- 
sey’s theme had been a very restricted 
one, and that it was unworthy of the am- 
plification signified by the very external 
of the present volume. But when the 
subject is carefully studied, we begin to 
perceive that in The Old New York 
Frontier Mr. Halsey has given us a not- 
able contribution to the history of the 
‘State of New York. No one who has 
not himself written history can fully real- 
ize the difficulty that confronts the histo- 
rian who would be accurate in his ef- 
forts to reach a basis of fact amid the 
mass of Indian or pioneer myth, legend 
and oral tradition of two hundred years 
ago, which is all that now remains as al- 
phabetic material. The enthusiast alone 
has the patience to sift this heterogene- 
ous rubbish heap, and when to patience 
is added literary skill the result is at once 
valuable and pleasing. 

In the volume now under considera- 
tion we catch something more than mere 
glimpses of the Iroquois Indians in their 
best days. We see them in the time of 
their splendor before the white man came, 





*TuEe Oxtp New York Frontier. Its Wars with In- 
dians and Tories, its Missionary Schools, Pioneers and 
Land Titles. 1614-1800. By Francis Whiting Me ter 
With Maps and Illustrations. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $2.50 net. 
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and, as we read, the tragedy of their-.de-. 


spoliation becomes more and more pro- 
nounced. According to the present ac- 
count, which at least has the charm of 
novelty, especially in view of the Sher- 
man opinion as to the degeneracy of the 
modern Indian, theirs had been an ideal 
and an idyllic state of aboriginal life, all 
of which was to be overthrown by the to- 
tally depraved white man when he ar- 
rived, bearing in one hand fire-arms and 
in the other fire-water. 

The small Indian villages in the upper 
valley of the Susquehanna were peaceful 
and happy until the advent of the white 
man as a disturbing element. The whole 
forms a very pretty picture. But the 
white man came. The Jesuits and Church 
of England men, and later the New Eng- 
land missionaries, also came and the ulti- 
mate fall of the Indian was assured. Dif- 
ferences arose between the colonies and 
the mother country, and the Indians, with 
nothing to gain and everything to lose, 
were finally enlisted in the border wars 


that followed. Massacres and butcheries 


resulted from the manner of Indian war- 
fare rather than from the character of 
Joseph Brant, the Indian chieftain, who 
is regarded by Mr. Halsey as one of the 
most noted of the Indian leaders. 

The various events of the war drama 
that now began to be played with great 
ferocity, and which at last swept away 
the old New York frontier, until after 
many -years it was again restored,—all 
this drama of savage and civilized life 
the author has unrolled with decided skill. 
The interest is well sustained throughout, 
and he has been able to present a varie- 
gated subject with ease and continuity. 
He has besides set forth the causes of the 
war with considerable clearness, perhaps 
with more clearness than has hitherto 
been the case. If Mr. Halsey’s book be 
not a great history, it may at least be said 
that it fully justifies the labor that has 
been expended upon it, and that has oc- 
cupied a busy man, for more than ten 
years, during the little leisure that could 
be gleaned from very exacting and con- 
tinuous labor in other fields. The vol- 
ume has won many deserved tributes 
from scholars who are in a position to 
judge its value wana bias. 


KNOWLEDGE, BELIEF AND CERTITUDE. 
An Inquiry with Conclusions. By Fred- 
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erick Storrs Turner. (New York: The 
Macmillan Co. $2.25.) This is not 
the longest book ever written, but it 
seems so. Mr. Turner gives his 
reader assurance at the outset that he 
intends to be thorough; he tells him in 
forty-seven pages that he is conscious, 
that by knowledge he is to understand 
such knowledge as he would be permit- 
ted to bear witness to in a court of law, 
that by belief he is to understand such 
convictions as he holds by hearsay, and 
that by certitude he is to wnderstand a 
feeling of certainty. In the fifty-six 
subsequent pages he states that we are 
certain of the existence of ourselves, of 
other people, and of the external world; 
and these hundred and three pages are 
not devoted to a minute analysis and 
criticism of the difficulties which meta- 
physicians have found in self-conscious- 
ness, inference, faith in testimony, belief 
in the existence of selves other than our 
own and belief in the external world; 
they are devoted to futile analyses and 
illustrations, some of them pages long, 
of matters evident to every one. 


‘There are a hundred and forty pages 


given to a review of special sciences, and 
a hundred and ten given to a review of 
special systems of philosophy. He tells 
what each special: science is about as if 
no one had ever heard of it before, and 
laboriously concludes, what no man of 
science ever disputed, that each science 
deals with a special subject matter, and 
takes for granted notions of time, space, 
causation, and what not, which it leaves 
to philosophy to criticise. He finds the 
special systems of philosophy inconsis- 
tent with each other and with the attitude 
of common sense which he assumed in 
the beginning. Then he draws his con- 
clusions—namely, that we have no com- 
plete knowledge of anything and no 
knowledge at all that is not relative to 
our powers of knowing, but that so far 
as it goes our knowledge is all right, in 
spite of the fact that, resting as it does 
on assumptions, it is essentially one with 
belief. This reads like satire, but it is 
description. “If the conclusions sur- 
prise the reader,” Mr. Turner says 
in his preface, “they will not sur- 
prise him more than they surprised 
the writer.” We do not believe this 
sentence is intended to be humor- 
ous. “The book is long,” Mr. Tur- 
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ner says, “and might have been. con- 
densed.” We heartily agree with him. 
“But it seems to me that the book is 
really shorter,” he adds, “than it would 
be if reduced to half its number of 
pages.” We beg leave heartily to dis- 
sent. The truth is Mr. Turner as a 
man of science has never discovered 
the thing called “tk present state of the 
question.” As a man of letters he has 
never taken it to heart that other people 


can be bored. 
& 


Tue MANAGER OF THE B. & A. By 
Vaughan Kester. (New York: Harper 
& Bros. $1.50.) This is the seventh of 
the “ Twelve American Novels” which 
Harper & Bros. are publishing to illus- 
trate contemporary American life. We 
are told that its sale surpasses that of 
‘Days Like‘ These,” and the others of 
the series. We should like to believe 
otherwise, for the story, tho undoubtedly 
interesting in its own way, is of that 
cheap melodramatic style which makes 


the least appeal to the intellect or to re-- 


fined taste. One knows after reading the 
first page what it is all to be. A man of 
crude strength and heroic persistence is 
at the head of the railroad shops in a 
small Western town. Of course a strike 
follows, and of course the hero falls in 
love with the daughter of the town’s 
“ aristocrat ”—a girl who has been edu- 
cated in the East. Of course the girl is 
repelled by his crudeness—why should 
she not be repelled—and at the same time 
attracted by his strength. A forest fire, 
described with some vividness, is the 
deus ex machina to unravel the knot, and 
bring the “ hesitating fair ” to surrender. 


& 


CoNTEMPORARY SocIALisM. By John 


Rae. (Third Edition. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50.) The 
new edition of this scholarly and ex- 
haustive work contains an instructive 
chapter on Socialistic progress since 
1891. The change that has been wrought 
in Socialistic methods and aims since 
then is remarkable. As Bebel has truly 
said, the Social Democratic party of Ger- 
many is “a party of learners and a party 
of progress,” and its members are con- 
stantly undergoing an intellectual moult- 
ing. The revolution wrought in the Ger- 
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man party is only an instance on a large 
scale of the revolution that has taken 
place in all countries where Socialism is 
a political force. The old dogmas and 
tactics have in great measure been given 
over, and Socialism, while still retaining 
much of its ultimate ideal, is now a move- 
ment for practical. social reform. 
“ Class-corisciousness”’ has become a 
vague phrase; the “iron law of wages ” 
has been sent to the lumber-room; the 
opposing political parties are no longer 
“only a reactionary mass;” conditional 
support is given to non-Socialist candi- 
dates, and Socialists may even be permit- 
ted to accept office in a “ bourgeois ” ad- 
ministration. The former fear of imme- 
diate reforms, that they might reconcile 
the masses to their lot, has disappeared, 
and all Socialist platforms call for a long 
program of remedial acts. One result 
of this radical change in policy has been 
an enormous growth of Socialist power. 
The greatest material progress has been 
made in Germany, France, Italy, Belgium 
and Austria; in the first named nation 
the vote has grown from 1,427,000 in 
1890 to 2,120,000 in 1898. Mr. Rae’s 
work has kept its place, since its appear- 
ance in 1884, as the standard critical ex- 
position of Socialism and the Socialist 


movement. 
& 


THE Great Epic oF Inpra. By E. 
Washburn Hopkins. (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $4.00.) This 
is one of the earliest of the “ Yale Bi- 
centennial Publications,” and promises 
well for the scholarship of the series. 
Professor Hopkins has for a number of 
years been known among scholars as the 
first authority in America on the Maha- 
bharata (pronounce with the accent on 
the bha), and this present volume gives 
the results of his latest studies. The 
longest and to technical students much 
the most important chapter is that which 
deals with epic versification. As regards 
the origin and development of the poem, 
Professor Hopkins looks upon the fol- 
lowing facts at least as certain: 

“1, That the Pandu epic as we have it, or 
even without the masses of didactic material, 
was composed or compiled after the Greek 
invasion; 2, That this epic only secondarily 
developed its present masses of didactic ma- 
terial; 3, That it did not become a specially 
religious propaganda of Krishnaism (in the 
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accepted sense of the Vaisnavas) till the first 
century B. C.; 4, That the epic was practically 
completed by 200 A. D.; 5, That there is no 
‘date of the epic’ which will cover all its 
parts (tho handbook makers may safely assign 
it in general to the second century B. C.). 


The chapter on the epic philosophy is 
satisfactory in accuracy of detail, but 
fails to signify the spirit of the poem as 
a whole. It is true that all the conflict- 
ing systems of India find expression in 
the vast bulk of the epic, but it is equally 
true—and this fact Professor Hopkins 
does not seem to grasp—that the final im- 
pression of the poem is singularly con- 
sistent. The analysis and discussion of 
this final impression is, perhaps, more a 
matter of literature than of scholarship, 
and unfortunately both in its substance 
and style the present volume falls entire- 
ly outside the realm of literary criticism. 
The study of Hindu poetry from this 
point of view is still entirely to make. 


st 


CoLLoguIes OF Criticism. (London: 
T. Fisher Unwin. Price, 3 shillings 6 
pence, net.) A series of quiet dialogs 
on bookish topics, discussing chiefly the 
character of the modern reading public 
and the effect of this public on literature. 
There is due recognition of the benefits 
accruing to art and literature from the 
new democracy of taste, altho the vulga- 
rizing tendency of this taste is clearly 
analyzed. Some of the distinctions drawn 
are finely subtle, as for instance the con- 
trast in the last dialog between the crude- 
ness and the common sanity existing to- 
gether in the taste of the multitude. In 
the same dialog a clever comparison of 
fine manners and good writing ends with 
these sentences: 


“That is to say, tho literature may gain 
in some ways by appealing directly to the 
democracy, it tends to lose, by doing so, one 
of its chief charms, tho not, perhaps, one 
of its chief values—namely, that grace, dig- 
nity, polish, ease and reticence of manner 
which it was obliged to cultivate when it 
addressed itself primarily to an aristocracy. 
I always think of this with a sigh when I 
contrast the mannerless styles of historians 
like Green and Freeman with the style of 
Gibbon, or even of Macaulay. When one 
reads Gibbon one feels one is being addressed 
by a man who has the manners of an accom- 
plished diplomatist and the dignity of a states- 
man whose coat is covered with orders. When 
one reads Freeman one feels one is being 
addressed by a man in his shirt sleeves. When 
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one reads Green one feels one is being ad- 


dressed by a bank-holiday clerk.” 
& 


WESTERFELT. By W.N.Harben. (New 
York: Harper & Bros. $1.50.) In this. 
dingy little love story from the mountains. 
of North Georgia, with the tragic shad- 
ows of moonshiners moving through it 
and clouds of “white caps” circling 
around it, Cupid is represented as a rude 
little monster addicted to the drink habit 
and to drawing fogs of sulky sentiment 
through his pipe stem. And for this rea- 
son, probably, all the women in the novel 
are morbid, while the men show a dispo- 
sition to murder each other. Philosophy 
is reduced to a few proverbs, and the only 
humor current is a sort of long-fanged 
canine wit that draws blood oftener than 


it creates mirth. The author has made a 


study of mountain folk, and his selection 

of words is mathematically correct, but 

they are lacking in the suggestion, tone 

and color which genius imparts to lan- 
uage. 

guag - 

THE WorKS OF SHAKESPEARE. Edited 
by Edward Dowden. (Indianapolis: 
The Bowen-Merrill Co. $1.25 a vol- 
ume.) Two volumes—“ Hamlet” and 
“Romeo and Juliet ’—of this new edi- 
tion of Shakespeare have come to us, and 
we do not hesitate to pronounce it the 
best edition for general reading we have 
yet seen. The volumes, including each 
a single play, are of fair size (not effemi- 
nate little books that get lost in the hand) 
printed clearly on paper of light weight. 
The notes are at the bottom of the page— 
where they should be; and the whole 
make-up is simple but attractive. The 
text is conservative, altho Professor 
Dowden has the temerity to introduce a 
few new emendations, and the substance 
of the annotation brief but serviceable. 

& 


THE Curious CourTsHIP oF KATE 
Potns. A Romance of the Regency. 
By Louis Evan Shipman. (New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. $1.50.) The plot 
is exceptionally good and full of possi- 
bilities which the development hardly 
realizes. There is considerable delay 
about setting the wheels in motion, and 
even then the speed is not accelerated 
enough to make us entirely unconscious 
of the machinery. 
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Literary Notes 


THE autumn list of Messrs. James Pott 
& Co. advertises an English translation of the 
Memoirs of Saint-Simon, in four volumes. 

..Messrs. Scribner’s Sons announce. that 
Mr. Curtin has discovered—and translated—a 
new Polish novelist, Madame Eliza Orzeszko. 
At least it is pleasant to know we can all pro- 
nounce her first name. 

-The J. B. Lippincott Company, of 
Philadelphia, have moved into their new build- 
ing on Washington Square, where the various 
processes of bringing out their books are 
brought together under one roof. The busi- 
ness of the house dates back to the year 1793. 


....Among the fall announcements of the 
New Amsterdam Book Company we _ note 
“The Chevalier de St. George and the Jacob- 
ite Movements,” from contemporary writers, 
arranged and edited by Charles Sanford 
Terry; “‘Lais of Marie de France,” trans- 
lated. by Edith Ricketts. 

...The Croscup & Sterling Company an- 
nounce a new edition of Richardson’s novels. 
‘The edition is to be complete in eighteen vol- 
umes and is edited by Professor Phelps, of 
Yale College. The specimen pages promise 
a good honest format, neither large and 
clumsy nor ‘small and effeminate. 


. The quantitative estimate of literature.— 
Of “ David Harum” 517,000 copies have been 
printed. To accomplish this task half a mil- 
lion pounds of paper have been used and 
seven thousand pounds of ink. (Wasn't it 


Noddy Boffin who had such a respect for the 
covering capacity of ink?) All the copies of 
the book placed side by side would reach ten 


miles; placed end to end they would reach 
from New York almost to Poughkeepsie. If 
the lines on all the pages were set end to 
end, there would result a solid line of type 
repeating the story of “‘ David Harum” along 
2,048,000,000 linear feet—from here to the 
moon and two-thirds the way back. 
a deal of work the human eye has achieved 
traveling over this track of “ David Harum!” 


..The friendship of Edwin Booth and 
Lawrence Barrett is almost as famous as some 
of the notable literary partnerships. In Mce- 
Clure’s Magazine Clara Morris tells how Booth 
acknowledged his indebtedness to his more 
practical companion: “ He said laughingly to 
a friend, at the end of the first season: ‘ Good 
work, eh? Well, why should-I not do good 
work after all Barrett has done for me? Why, 
I never knew what c-o-m-f-o-r-t spelled be- 
fore. I arrive; some one says, “ Here’s your 
room, Mr. Booth;” I go in and smoke. At 
night some one says, “Here’s your dressing 
room, sir,” and I go in and dress—yes, and 
smoke, and then act. That’s all, absolutely all, 
that I have to do—except to put out my hand 
and take my surprisingly big share of the 
receipts now and then. Good work, eh? Well, 
4 ll give him the best that’s in me; he deserves 

.And in the beautiful friendship that grew 
nod between the melancholy, gentle Booth and 
the nervously energetic Barrett I believe each 
gave to the other the best that was in him.” 


What . 
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Pebbles 


Hoty Smoxe.—‘ Mr. Gallent, you are 
something of a student of human nature,” 
began Miss Bewchus, coyly. “‘ Ah, but now,” 
he interrupted, flashing his bold black eyes 
upon her, “I am a divinity student.”—Phila- 
delphia Press. 


WHERE TO GO FOR THE SUMMER. 


Lawyers to Fee, Pa. 

Singers to Alto, Ga. 

Bakers to Cakes, Pa. 

Jewelers to Gem, Ind. 

Babies to Brest, Mich. 

Smokers to Weed, Cal. 

Printers to Agate, Col. 

The sleepy to Gap, Pa. 

The idle to Rust, Minn. 

Cranks to Peculiar, Mo. 

Poets to Parnassus, Pa. 

Deadheads to Gratis, O. 

Thieves to Sac City, Ia. 

Mendicants to Begg, La. 

Perfumers to Aroma, IIl. 

Small men to Bigger, Ind. 

Paupers to Charity, Kan. 

Actors to Star City, Ark. 

Plumbers to Faucett, Mo. 

Old maids to Antiquity, O. 

Bankers to Deposit, N. Y. 

Apiarists to Beeville, Tex. 

Brokers to Stockville, Nev. 

Hunters to Deer Trail, Col. 

Hucksters to Yellville, Ark. 

Prize fighters to Box, Kan. 

Lovers to Spoonville, Mich. 

Democrats to Dennis, Mass. 

Carpenters to Sawtooth, Ind. 

Politicians to Buncombe, Va. 

Sewing girls to Scissors, Col. 

Dry goods men to Calico, Cal. 

The “boys” to Midway, S. C. 

“ Crooks” to Dodge City, Kan. 

Theosophists to Mystic, Conn. 

Swimmers to Neversink, N. Y. 

Poulterers to Hatchville, Ga. 

Puzzle fiends to Riddleville, Ga. 

Physicians to Doctortown, Ga. 

Whist players to Cavendish, Id. 

Topers to Brandy Station, Va. 

Society climbers to Tip Top, Va. 

School teachers to Larned, Kan. 

Prohibitionists to Drytown, Cal. 

Drummers to Modest Town, Va. 

The hairless to Bald Knob, Ark. 

Entomologists to Bug Hill, N. C. 

Peregrinators to Footville, Wis. 

Pork men to Ham’s Prairie, Mo. 

Druggists to Balsam Lake, Wis. 

Baseball players to Ballground, Ga. 

Reigning beauties to Bellecenter. O. 

Political orators to Stumptown, Pa. 

The gum brigade to Chewtown, Pa. 

Ne’er-do-wells to Hard Scrabble. Ky. 

Justices of the peace to Squire, Minn. 

Three-card monte men to Trickum, Ky. 

Newly-married couples to Bliss, Mich. 
—Frank D. Goodhue, in the Commercial- 

Tribune. 
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President McKinley 


No skill of surgeons, no prayers of the 
people could save the life of President 
McKinley. The assassin’s shot was 
mortal. All the strength that could be 
stirred in a will fortified by much dis- 
cipline and much brave conflict; all that 
courage that grew out of a loyal soul 
resting on the truth of God and the de- 
votion of the people; all could not avail 
against that terrible, and we must believe 
that iiecessary law of nature by which 
disease overcomes the body. The Presi- 
dent is at rest—and God knows what is 
good. 

We think of the man and the country. 
His life was for the country. He was 
born in 1843, three years after the death 
of his great grandfather, a soldier of the 
Revolution. His father and his grand- 
father were iron furnace men. He was 
a scholarly boy, religiously trained, and 
became a member of the church at six- 
teen. At eighteen he was a teacher in 
the public schools, and the same year en- 


listed as a private at the beginning of 


the Civil War. He was in the regiment 
of which Rutherford B. Hayes was 
Colonel, and was on his staff. He was 
made lieutenant at nineteen, captain at 
twenty and major at twenty-one. At 
twenty-three he was admitted to the bar, 
and at thirty-three elected to Congress, 
where, he was a member for fourteen 
years, notwithstanding the effort by re- 
peated gerrymanderings to defeat him. 
He became the leader of the House, the 
representative of its Protectionist policy, 
and the author of its tariff law. In the 
political overturn of 1890 he was de- 
feated for the first time, only to be chosen 
Governor of Ohio twice. At Republican 
national conventions he had turned the 
tide that seemed to be setting for him to 
the candidate to whose support he was 
pledged, but in 1896 he was easily made 
the candidate of the Republican party, 
on a sound money platform, and triumph- 
antly elected to be re-elected four. years 
later, on the same platform, strengthened 
and enlarged by the success of his won- 
derful policy of national expansion, and 
against the same Democratic opponent, 


Mr. Bryan. These are the outlines of 
his official history, but how great is the 
record of labor, of enthusiasm, of genius, 
of political wisdom that is involved it 
would require volumes to tell. 

Whether Mr. McKinley’s political 
genius were greater than his fortune, fu- 
ture historians may discuss. It is suffi- 
cient for us to know that his incumbency 
of the Presidential office covers the most 
momentous period in American history 
since the Revolution, always excepting 
the four years of Abraham Lincoln’s 
Presidency. No one could have foreseen 
it, and yet the path had been unsuspect- 
ingly cleared for him by President Cleve- 
land and Secretary Olney in their cour- 
ageous and sagacious maintenance of the 
Monroe Doctrine in the Venezuela case. 
That act, with its determination even at 
the risk of war with our best friend 
among the nations, taught the world that 
the United States was to be reckoned 
with on this continent, and that the Mon- 
roe Doctrine was not a mere formula of 
words. We had played at foreign di- 
plomacy before, but then for the first 
time the country, conscious of its power, 
demanded to be heard in the high politics 
of the world. 

Then William McKinley became 
President. And then it was time to call 
a halt to the war and devastation only a 
hundred or two miles from our coasts. 
We had been patient ; it would have been 
as easy to be patient still, and so the sel- 
fish advocates of easy sloth talked. 
Why should we meddle with what was 
none of our business? Let Cuba and 
Spain settle it between them. But Presi- 
dent McKinley—and it was far from sure 
that the people were with him—offered 
first his demand, and then his ultimatum 
to Spain. The blowing up of the 
“ Maine ” had little effect; it no more 
than hastened a day or two the crisis 
sure to come and fully anticipated. We 
do not suppose that Mr. McKinley 
planned the results of that war. He may 
have thought, or hoped, that Cuba would 
finally seek union with this country, but 
not Porto Rico, and furthest from his 
thought was it that the Philippines would 
be the prize of war. That was fortune 
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more than genius. But his was the po- 
litical wisdom that went forward, step 
by step, as new vistas of opportunity and 
duty opened. Hawaii, Porto Rico, the 
Philippines, all are ours, with Cuba un- 
der our protectorate. Ten millions of 
people are annexed for our government 
and development. We are no longer a 
mere American, we are a world Power. 
The world begins to declare that in the 
future controversies of States this our 
nation must stand equal if not superior 
to the two strongest of all, Great Britain 
and Russia. This is the work of the 
American people as led by Mr. McKin- 
ley. He had courage. He took a new 
path. ‘He was a real statesman. He was 
not disturbed by the specious clamor of 
those who charged his policy with trea- 
son to the principles of the Declaration 
of Independence and to the rights of men 
to govern themselves. How eager they 
were to have him scuttle out of Cuba and 
the Philippines, and give them over to 
anarchy under the fair title of inde- 
pendence! But he regarded the inter- 
ests of the people of those islands, and 
the honor of his country. He knew that 
the heart of the people was ambitious to 


be just and generous and to give liberty 


to all men. He did not fear to have his 
country take the responsibility of re- 
generating those islands, and in doing 
this he gained more than the victories of 
ships; he gained the conquest of honor 
and wholesome fear for the nation. 


Henceforward the voice of the United. 


States will be better heard abroad, while 
the Monroe Doctrine will be more hon- 
ored in its bearing on the American Con- 
tinent. It is this grand, daring, momen- 
tous expansion of American territory and 
influence which will make Mr. McKin- 
ley’s Administration epochal in the his- 
tory of the country. Other matters of 
policy, enough to give distinction to 
other administrations, have been to this 
but subsidiary incidents. Business pros- 
perity—there have been other seasons of 
prosperty, tho not so wide; the develop- 
ment of mighty business organizations— 
that is wonderful, but it was the work 
not of the President, but the natural and 
necessary product of competition and en- 
terprise ; The Hague Conference with its 
plan of arbitration; the settlement of the 
Chinese trouble—all these things have 
been full of meaning and important; but 
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the nation and the world will remember 
McKinley as the President under whom 
the full grown nation threw away the too 
long treasured traditional and infantile 
swathing bands of Washington’s Fare- 
well Address, and discovered that it had 
a larger duty to the world, no longer to 
be restrained by weakness and fear. 

We need not speak at any length of the 
honor and love of the American people 
for President McKinley. Perhaps it was 
less personal, less fervent than in the case 
of President Lincoln and President Gar- 
field, but it has grown with every year 
of his office. His re-election registered 
the approbation of the people for his rec- 
ord in the enlargement of our national 
domain. His faithfulness to his promise 
in Cuba, his generosity in China, his gift 
of civil self-government to the Philip- 
pines, his readiness to see new light in 
tariff matters, his openness and honesty 
and earnestness for the public good, the 
faultlessness of his Christian character 
and his devoted care of his invalid wife, 
had well nigh disarmed opposition, and 
had won him love as well as honor. It 
was stich a man, at such a time, whose 
valued life and power, in their prime, 
were struck down by a worthless wretch, 
by one who came to the man that ever 
trusted the people, in the guise of affec- 
tion and betrayed him with a hand-clasp, 
as Judas betrayed his Master with a kiss. 


Ben oe 
President Roosevelt 


SoME one has falsely called Russia the 
land where tyranny is tempered by as- 
sassination. The murder of Presidents, 
no more than of Czars, modifies history 
in any essential way. The slaying of Ju- 
lius Czesar did not restore the Republic 
to Rome. The world has been startied, 
shocked, when the chief ruler of Russia, 
of France, of Italy, of the United States, 
has been assassinated, but the great po- 
litical current flowed on _ unchecked, 
even during President Johnson’s trou- 
bled term. Guiteau shot Garfield with 
the cry, “I am a Stalwart, and now Ar- 
thur is President.” He thought he was 
breaking down the civil service reform; 
but it moved on to greater victories. 

Instead of McKinley, Roosevelt. im- 
mediately succeeds to the policy, no less 
than the office, of the deceased President. 
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His first political utterance, on taking the 
oath of office, was the declaration that he 
would be faithful to President McKin- 
ley’s purposes. That is a very definite 
and assuring promise. For Roosevelt is 
yet young, only forty-three, the youngest 
man ever made President, and, while he 
has gained the fervent admiration of the 
people for his dash and his honesty, they 
have not yet given him that full credit 
for tempered discretion which they knew 
was his predecessor’s marked character- 
istic. Sometimes Mr. McKinley was 
charged with following. instead of lead- 
ing the people. They sometimes called 
him slow, as when, in 1896, he kept si- 
lence on the gold standard until he had re- 
ceived the Republican nomination. But 
they learned that his prudence indicated 
no lack of leadership; he only wanted to 
make his leadership successful. His pol- 


icy was fully his own, and history will 
give him credit for it. 

That policy President Roosevelt prom- 
ises to maintain; and he is a man of his 
word. Whatever his impetuosity he can 
always be depended on to stand fast to 
pledge and principle. 


This has made him 
hardly the friend of the party boss. And 
yet Roosevelt has always made his party 
pesition sure; he has been no mugwump. 
In the briefest way let us review his ca- 
reer. 

Theodore Roosevelt was born to wealth 
in an ancestral Dutch home of this old 
city of New York. A Roosevelt was al- 
derman more than two hundred years 
ago. He was graduated at Harvard at 
twenty-two, studied law, returned here 
and was elected as a Republican member 
of the State Assembly at twenty-three. 
He was a youth of high purpose and in- 
stant action. An athlete no less than a 
scholar, honest as well as “ strenuous,” 
he devoted the six years that he remained 
in the Assembly to the enactment of laws 
to reform the civil service of the State, 
and to secure pure elections. The youth 
gained the heart of the people, and at 
twenty-six he was chairman of the New 
York delegation to the convention that 
nominated Mr. Blaine. Then for two 
years he lived a ranchman’s life in Da- 
kota, learning the spirit and freedom of 
the West. At the age of twenty-eight he 
was nominated as Mayor of New York, 
and.made a famous canvass against 
Abram Hewitt and Henry George, and 


“dent of the United States. 
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was then appointed by the President 
United States Civil Service Commission- 
er. In that position he dominated the 
Commission, and he became recognized 
as the stoutest champion in the country 
of the reform. At the age of thirty-six 
Mayor Strong made him Police Com- 
missioner, and his career will never be 
forgotten in the annals of police admin- 
istration of this city. In 1897 he resigned 
to become Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy, with very important duties in pre- 
paring our navy for the coming war; but 
when the war was declared so strenuous 
a man could brook no office duties. He 
might have been commissioned to a high 
rank ; he chose to recruit his own Rough 
Rider regiment, of cowboys and gentle- 
men, such as he had known while a ranch- 
man. But he refused to be commissioned 
colonel, and took the post of subordinate 
to a West Pointer until experience should 
have taught him the ways of war. Long 
before this the people had learned to look 
where Roosevelt led, and they made him 
the hero of the Cuban campaign. At the 
age of forty he was elected Governor of 
New York, and at forty-two Vice-Presi- 
It is no secret 
that it was not his desire to be nominated. 
It was said that the politicians who could 
not use him at their will nominated him 
to shelve him, for they would have him 
put out of the race for the Presidency 
in 1904. But once more a strange prov- 
idence has made a New Yorker President 
who was elected only as Vice-President. 
Mr. Roosevelt’s marked characteristic 
has been the strenuousness of set teeth. 
That doctrine he has preached to college 
men, and he has been the example of his 
lesson. The citizen, the officer, must do 
his duty; he must serve the State; he 
must be a man of action. So in his de- 
velopment of civil service reform, in his 
repudiation of a “ starchless”’ service, so 
in his conduct of the police department 
of New York, and so in his military ca- 
reer, he has done with more than con- 
scientiousness, with enthusiasm, with ex- 
uberance of vigor, the present duty, and 
always a duty for progress and reform. 
His record is his pledge. He declares 
he will continue, “ absolutely unbroken,” 
the policy of President McKinley. Then 
he will do it; and he will do some things 
more. | More carefully than President 
McKinley he will maintain and develop a 
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sound civil service, untainted by political 
spoils, for he is a less yielding, less poli- 
tic man. The policy of the Government 
in Cuba and in the Philippines he will 
maintain. The new possessions will not 
be given over to spoilsmen and conces- 
sionnaires. The’ promise to Cuba will be 
kept, and only Cuba’s own unforced de- 
sire will tempt the President to make a 
treaty of annexation, desirable as that 
may be. The civil government of the 
Philippines will be developed, and their 
inhabitants educated in the principles of 
republican self-government. If new en- 
largements come, in the Danish or any 
other islands or territories, President 
Roosevelt will welcome expansion, for he 
has no fear for the perpetuity of our in- 
stitutions. He will be less attacked as 
the friend of corporations than was Presi- 
dent McKinley, for tho he is a rich man 
he has no special millionaire advisers, 
and as Governor he put through the law 
to tax corporations. Mr. McKinley had 
the great wisdom to see that there must 
now, with the competing power of our 
great manufactures, be a reduction of the 
tariff, at least by generous reciprocity 
treaties. Mr. Roosevelt is also a believer 
in protection, but his pledge puts him in 
line with Mr. McKinley’s policy on this 
matter, which is the most important, in 
, our domestic legislation, now before us. 
We may anticipate for Mr. Roosevelt an 
able, a brilliant administration, well 
grounded in that of his predecessor, and 
well conducted by himself. He has a 
long future before him, and it will be 
strange if he is not his own successor. 
But when his second term is ended, he 
will yet be a man in the very vigor of mid- 
dle life. John Quincy Adams went from 
the President’s chair into Congress as the 
independent champion of all liberty and 
justice. President Roosevelt will not 
waste an old age of experience in the si- 
lence of dull respectability. 


RRR oe 
Responsibility of the Press 


A SEARCHING Of hearts is sobering and 
cleansing. We rejoice that in these days 
of the nation’s sorrow an earnest discus- 
sion of responsibility for anarchistic 
criminality, and for all class hatreds, has 
sprung up in the editorial offices of our 
most influential newspapers. In a vast 
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democratic nation like this the moral 
power of the newspaper press is enor- 
mous, and nothing but good can come of 
a sober examination of the nature and 
extent of its responsibility for evil or for 
good. 

It is true that for the moment this dis- 
cussion has taken too much the form of 
mutual recrimination, and too little that 
of honest self-examination and frank 
confession. This is the weakness of 
human nature. Nevertheless, the truth 
is coming out. In their secret hearts 
publishers and editors will look their own 
sins in the face, and, we confidently be- 
lieve, will silently resolve to abandon 
many practices which they well enough 
know have been both discreditable and 
demoralizing. 

During the past week the Republican 
press very generally has been accusing 
Democratic organs, and especially the so- 
called “ yellow journals,” with responsi- 
bility not only for class hatreds in gen- 
eral, but even for anarchism in particular. 
Administration organs have charged the 
“ anti-Imperialist ” press with responsi- 
bility for stirring up bitter feeling against 
Mr. McKinley as an individual and as a 
chief magistrate. The Democratic press 
naturally has said little, but here and 
there one of its influential representatives 
has attempted to fix responsibility upon 
the newspaper organs of Capitalism and 
the Trust. As the New York Journal, 
summarizing the controversy, says: 


“The Sun accuses the Journal, the Com- 
mercial Advertiser accuses the Evening Post, 
the Philadelphia Inquirer accuses the Phila- 
delphia North American and everywhere ‘ re- 
sponsibility’ is laid at the door of some po- 
litical opponent or business rival.” 


Probably no intelligent person in his 
cooler moments believes that either yel- 
low journalism, or any newspaper apol- 
ogy for capitalism, is directly responsible 
for anarchism as a creed, or for the speci- 
fic ravings or deeds of violence of an- 
archistic criminals. As the Times in an 
especially thoughtful and well balanced 
article has said, the genuine anarchist at- 
taches no weight to any newspaper utter- 
ances whatever, except those of the in- 
cendiary sheets edited by his own con- 
fréres; and the true cause of anarchism 
might as well or better be sought in early 


habits of disobedience of parents. The 
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Times, however, goes too far if it means 
to deny any casual connection whatever 
between inflammatory or demoralizing 
utterances by the recognized newspaper 
press, and criminal conduct, including 
even anarchistic violence, in the com- 
munity. The human mind is, after all a 
unit, and in a sense the mind of all hu- 
manity is a unit. We are members one 
of another, all of us susceptible to innu- 
merable suggestions, of which we are 
little conscious at the moment, and all of 
us are lifted up or beaten down in the 
moral life by our intercourse with one 
another, and by our daily survey of the 
vast worlds of ideas and of affairs, which 
we make through the medium of the 
newspaper page. 

In particular, it is useless to deny either 
that class hatreds are the very soil in 
which anarchism can best flourish, or 
that the American newspaper press, both 
capitalistic and yellow, has wantonly and 
wickedly fostered class hatred. THE 


INDEPENDENT uttered no untruth when it 
said, a week ago, that anarchism has 
drawn inspiration from the cruelties and 
debaucheries of yellow journalism; and 
the Staats-Zeitung utters no untruth 


when it says that the cynicism, the deri- 
sion of the nobler sentiments, the vilify- 
ing of workingmen, and the unqualified 
advocacy of capitalism on the ground 
that “ might is right,” that too often are 
found in the organs of the Republican 
party and the wealthy classes, breed ha- 
tred and fury among those who have en- 
countered little but hardship and misfor- 
tunes in their lives. Perhaps, indeed, 
the Staats-Zeitung is right when it at- 
tributes the graver responsibility and the 
deeper guilt to the newspapers that ap- 
peal to power and wealth. Much is re- 
quired from those to whom much is 
given, and nothing so sears the heart or 
embitters the soul as cynicism, unchari- 
tableness and the sneering denial of any- 
thing better in life than materialistic 
power and pleasure. 

As we have repeatedly insisted in these 
columns—in articles on popular educa- 
tion, on criminality and mob-lawlessness, 
on sentimental fads and popular supersti- 
tions—the safety, the moral health and 
ultimately the power and the grandeur 
of the American people depend upon 
soberness of mind, an honest acceptance 
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of stimulating and ennobling ideals; a 
resolute turning away from all that in- 
flames, embitters, degrades or makes un- 
clean. We have no wish to single out 
any contemporary for reproach, to make 
ill-founded or sensational charges, or 
even to say one word that contains a 
trace of harshness or of disrespect—but 
we speak only sober truth, as all just 
men will admit, when we assert that 
American newspapers, the best and the 
poorest alike, have not done all within 
their power to promote this nobler and 
safer development of American moral 
life. They have yielded too often to the 
temptation to say things that hurt and 
enrage, because so easily such things 
can be clothed in the taking phrase of 
smart or even brilliant writing. They 
have yielded too often to the different but 
not less deplorable temptation to indulge 
in reckless personal abuse, to attribute 
unworthy motives to men in responsible 
official station, to jeer and ridicule with- 
out cause or excuse, and even to besmirch 
the character of men who have deserved 
only gratitude from the nation. And 
finally, they have yielded to the tempta- 
tion which should appeal only to the base, 
to debauch the minds of the poorer 
classes with vulgarity and uncleanness. 
To all this the American newspaper 
press, if it is not utterly dishonest—and 
we do not for a moment believe that it 
is—must plead guilty. In some measure 
the American newspaper is responsible 
for a low moral tone, a somewhat vulgar 
view of life, a cynical attitude toward all 
idealism, a tendency to violence and law- 
lessness, and even an increasing criminal- 
ity, which thoughtful observers have long 
been noting with sorrow and with shame, 
as they have watched the development of 
a people in which, we sincerelv believe, 
are centered the highest hopes for the fu- 
ture of mankind. 

Could there be a better time than this, 
in the hour of national mourning, for all 
who in any degree share in the molding 
of the national mind, to abandon un- 
worthy deeds of the past, and with higher 
aims, and kindlier hearts, and cleaner 
thoughts to set about the work of 
strengthening in and for the people a 
moral life that shall be, not only in its 
strong vitality without fear, but also, in 
its character, without reproach? 
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But What Became of the 
Prayers? 


WE were not of those who hastily 
claimed that the President’s temporary 
improvement was an answer to a people’s 
prayers. We did not know. 

But what became of the prayers? 
Were they all useless? We do not be- 
lieve it. For we believe in God, and if 
there be a God, he must rule, and men 


must pray, and he must attend to their 


prayers. He will grant their prayer when 
he wisely can ; and when he cannot he will 
as wisely and lovingly decline to grant it. 
That is all that we can say, and so much 
faith must say. 

But this more it may be well to add. 
God must rule the world by laws. These 
laws he may not be able wisely to inter- 
rupt. His providence will, in answering 
prayer, follow his laws, and not traverse 
them. When we see a rock falling we 
do not pray to have it arrested in mid- 
air. We understand well enough that a 
law of God’s nature is in the way. So 
far as we know law, it must, with no re- 
gard to prayer, work out its own effects. 
Whether it be a law of gravity, or chem- 
istry, or meteorology, or hygiene, the re- 
sult is embraced in the conditions, and we 
cannot expect prayer to change it. If we 
put fever-germs in our water we must 
expect typhoid fever even in a faith-cure 
hospital. But how far a given result is 
embraced in such conditions as are known 
to us we cannot tell. 
when the churches were praying most 
earnestly for Mr. McKinley’s recovery 
the poison in the blood had from the first 
made death inevitable. It is best that 
there should be such laws, and that they 
should be so certain that we can depend 
on them. This may not debar us from 
prayer, but it may make us.more submis- 
sive when God cannot, in consistency 
with his laws, grant our prayers. 

Can we not learn, too, to see God bet- 
ter in his laws? If Mr. McKinley had 
lived, multitudes would have been in haste 
to have their faith in God strengthened 
by the apparent answer to their prayers. 
But how many will be ready to have their 
faith in God’s goodness and wisdom 
strengthened by this exhibition of the fix- 
ity of his laws? This is God’s world. 
These laws are his expressions. He is 
not fickle and untrustworthy. What he 


It now appears that: 
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has enacted as his rule of carrying on the 
universe is settled, and we may depend 
on it. For this, too, let us praise him, for 
“the law of the Lord is perfect.” 


a: = CR 
The Criminality of Anarchism 


WE said last week: 

“ Tt is time to recognize and to define by law 
as criminal all advocacy of assassination as a 
political method, all participation in meetings 
in which violence is approved, and all expres- 
sions of ratification in deeds of violence already 
committed.” 

Ex-Attorney-General Griggs, out of a 
large knowledge of law, has made a simi- 
lar utterance. He recognizes the impos- 
sibility of suppressing thought, which is 
free as air, but he would take precisely 
the course which we have indicated 
above. He would have Congress enact 
a law making it a criminal offense to at- 
tempt to murder, or to plot to murder the 
President or any other designated high 
officer of the United States, or to attempt 
to overthrow the Government by any 
other than lawful means. He would have 
it also unlawful to be a member or at- 
tendant of any society or club whose aim 
is the overthrow of the national Govern- 
ment by violence. He would have the 
several States pass similar laws to pro- 
tect their Governors from assassination. 

Most heartily do we approve Mr. 
Griggs’s suggestion; but when the law 
comes to be drawn up by Congress it will 
be necessary to go somewhat further. We 
must protect our President ; we must also 
protect the rulers of foreign States 
against plots of assassination. It is a 
disgrace to the United States that Czol- 
gosz plotted here, perhaps not alone, to 
kill President McKinley; it is equally a 
disgrace to us that Bresci was allowed to 
plot in Paterson the murder of King 
Humbert. At present the anarchists are 
driven out of all civilized lands except 
Great Britain and the United States. 
They are watched in Great Britain, but 
not expelled, and it is said that, in fear 
that the policy of expulsion will be 
adopted there, they make it their rule not 
to attempt the death of a British ruler. 
They want one European place of refuge. 
But with all our proper love of liberty, 
and our desire to make our countries the 
haven of the oppressed, we have both in 
England and America been too careless 
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of the plottings of anarchists against the 
rulers of other nations. As a political 
reprisal the French Government has late- 
ly expelled the agent of the Turkish Gov- 
ernment whose duty it was to watch the 
circles that were plotting violence against 
the Sultan. That was not a right act. It 
is a crime to kill a Sultan or Czar, altho 
Swinburne wrote a sonnet in praise of 
tyrannicide, and Cicero repeatedly praises 
the murderers of Tiberius Gracchus and 
Julius Cesar. Political morals have un- 
dergone some amelioration since then; 
Cromwell’s way with Charles I was bet- 
ter. 

We may set it down as certain that 
there will be laws enacted restraining and 
punishing the advocates of the anarchy 
of violence. Some such laws we now 
have, but we need national as well as 
State legislation. Whether we shall go 
further and make international agree- 
ments for the repression of the anarchy 
of violence is another question. We have 
always made an exception of political of- 
fenses in our treaties of extradition, and 
this is wise. The revolutions of 1848 
brought a multitude of noble spirits to 
our shores whom we would not, we could 
not, give over to the rule which they had 
failed to overthrow. Rather by national 
legislation, and rather by understanding 
them by treaty, must the work of hold- 
ing violence in check be accomplished. 
We have learned by the saddest experi- 
ence, three Presidents murdered in thirty- 
six years, three times as many as of the 
rulers of Russia, or France, or Italy, that 
we must protect our Presidents by the 
strictest detective care; and that is best 
done by suppressing the circles that meet 
to denounce death to kings and Presi- 
dents. Allow all liberty of thought, all 
political liberty; but deny the liberty of 
violence against lawful authority, com- 
mitted or defended. 


ELSIE RR 
Grief for Representative Men 


“Wuat is a President?” ask our an- 
archists, the Mosts and the Goldmans. 
They do not think it quite safe just now 
to express pleasure at the deed of such 
“a man of action,” as this Czolgosz, but 
they excuse their lack of sympathy by de- 
claring that a President is no more than 
any other man, that hundreds of people 
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die every day, that strikers have been shot 
down whose lives were worth as much as 
a President’s. Why should they show 
any more grief at the killing of Citizen 
McKinley than of Citizen John Doe? 

That is good anarchist logic. If Gov- 
ernment has no right to exist, if rulers 
are in the nature of things oppressors and 
enemies of the human race, then, having 
no right to their position, there is no 
more reason to grieve at their death than 
at the death of other men, indeed less. 
Emma Goldman could well refuse to say 
that she was sorry that the President was 
killed, but that she was sorry for his wife 
because she was a woman, not because she 
was the President’s wife, and that when 
one takes the “ perilous position” of a 
ruler, if he is killed it is the result of his 
taking the position! And Johann Most’s 
Die Freiheit can declare the excitement 
over the President’s murder to be “a 
hypocritical business transaction;” that 
a thousand cowboy murders are com- 
mitted every year; that “all citizens are 
equal,” and that therefore “there is no 
difference between a President and a 
street cleaner, and no excuse for all this 
noise and nonsensical uproar,” which is 
only the “ idiotic howls ” of “the press, 
Church and political priests.” 

But there is a difference, and we all 
know it. True, a man is a man, one man, 
and represents himself. But he may rep- 
resent more than himself and be of value 
to others. Let a lone cowboy be mur- 
dered, and the crime is. a matter of grief, 
of little concern except to himself. But 
let him be a husband and the father of 
children, and he has become representa- 
tive ; his murder concerns the world much 
more, and is a matter of wider grief. Let 
him be the trusted adviser, friend and 
brother of a large circle and the circle of 
grief is enlarged. Let him be the repre- 
sentative of his nation, its envoy in Pe- 
king, its President at Washington, and 
an insult or outrage to him is insult and 
outrage to every one that knows of him 
and whose representative he is. That is 
why we were justly indignant that the 
Boxer crime against mere citizens, mis- 
sionaries and merchants was enhanced 
by the unparalleled offense of the murder 
of one and the attempted murder of all 
the Ministers to the Chinese court. This 
is why we are more concerned and more 
offended at the murder of our President, 
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whom we knew, whom we elected, who 
was our spokesman, than if it had been 
an unknown cowboy or street sweeper 
that had been killed. 

And one man’s life may be more valu- 
able than another’s. Life is of value for 
what it can do for the world. We select 
for high positions men whom we think 
to possess unusual faculties to do the 
country service. Then, having selected 
them for their worth, we give them an 
immense accession of power. They are 
told to wield the power of all of us. They 
can do what none of us can do. Their 
service is that of all of us, and their use- 
fulness equally enlarged. It is a greater 
crime, because a greater wrong to the 
world, to kill a man in a position of great 
service than one in a position of small 
service. A greater punishment could 
properly be inflicted on one who kills a 
President than one who kills one of us 
common men. 

But why try to expose the anarchistic 
sophism? The anarchists simply make 
it a cover for their lack of sympathy, too 
often for their unexpressed satisfaction 
at the assassination of rulers. A “ per- 


ilous position,’ that of a ruler, says 


Johann Most. Why “perilous?” It 
ought to be the most safe-guarded of all, 
protected most sacredly by the love of the 
people. It is perilous only if anarchists 
are murderers, or the apologists of mur- 
derers ; and one or the other they usually 
are. 
2. OS 


It is a disquieting story sent 
out through the press that a 
magnificent collection of Chi- 


A Bishop’s 
“ Loot”’ 


nese curios made by Mr. Squier, Secre-- 


tary of our American Legation in Pe- 
king, and which is to go to the Metro- 
politan Museum, is made up of “loot ” 
from the palace of a Chinese prince who 
was so favorable to the foreigners that 
the Empress had him executed. The 
story has it that after the siege was raised 
Bishop Favier, who knew the value of 
the remarkable collection gathered by the 
Prince, looted it and sold it at auction, 
when Mr. Squier gathered in all the most 
valuable pieces. But we were not re- 
minded that Bishop Favier had gathered 
over three thousand converts in the Ro- 
man Catholic cathedral, and there, sup- 
ported by only forty French and Italian 
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marines, kept the enemy at bay from June 
12th to August 16th. They were reduced 
to feed on leaves, roots and bark of trees, 
and only two ounces a day each at that. 
Bishop Favier was a chief hero of the 
siege, and had these thousands of starv- 
ing and naked Chinese on his hands when 
it ended to feed and clothe. Of course, 
he confiscated anything he could find for 
them, with the authority of the French 
Minister, who was the highest authority 
he could reach, just as Dr. Ament did for 
his Protestant converts; and if Bishop 
Favier happened to get a bigger haul of 
property to sell, not for himself, but for 
the poor Chinese, he needed it all, and it 
was a most creditable act of war. It was 
unfortunate that the owner had been a 
friend of the foreigners ; but he was dead, 
and it was Chinese that benefited by it. 
The sale was evidently a perfectly proper 
one, and the Museum need have no hesi- 
tancy in taking the collection, if it has the 
chance. There is no “loot” about it, 
nothing like “ Sulla’s loot,” who under 
that name, “ Sulle preda,’ sold at auc- 
tion the treasures he took from the houses 
of the wealthiest and noblest of the citi- 
zens after his capture of Rome, as Cicero 
more than once complains. 


Since his name was ex- 
punged, by act of a coun- 
cil, from the list of accred- 
ited Congregational ministers, Mr. 
George D. Herron speaks his developed 
views with no restraint. In one of our 
less responsible monthlies he declares: 
“So far as Protestantism is concerned, it no 
longer stands for reality. Its church-goings 
and activities are without spontaneity or vital 
spirituality. Its so-called services have be- 
come a superstition that is just as persistent, 
tho slightly more refined, as the supersti- 
tion that bends the savage soul to gods of 
wood and stone, or the painted ox and the 
sacred crocodile.” 
The Catholic Church he has more hope 
of. He is not one of its comeouters. 
And yet he asserts that Christianity it- 
self, by which he means Christianity as 
we see it in its organized and official 
forms, gathered in churches, with its 
clergy and worship, is “a deadly unbelief 
in God, in the name of God,” “a vast 
parasitic tyranny,” “ the product of slave 
centuries,” “no fit religion for free 
men;” and he does not forget to specify 
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“the meanness and dishonesty of its 
councils.” Christianity is not all per- 
fect ; but when we hear its preaching de- 
scribed as “brutality and imbecility,” 
“moral ruffianism on the one side, and 
bloodless and degenerate piety on the 
other,” when we are told of “ the wolfish- 
ness of its ethics and the vulture-like 
character of its society,” we are con- 
strained to ask, Who is this slinger of 
epithets and what is his impeccable com- 
petency to judge and teach good morals? 
We remember: he is the man who de- 
serted his wife and children for a richer 
and more congenial young woman, un- 
til the wife sought a divorce on the 
ground of cruel desertion, and who then 
went through the form of marriage with 
his more attractive affinity. If this is 
the better socialism which he supports, 
let us be satisfied to tent with the “ super- 
stition” and the “ parasitic tyranny ” 
which bids a man cleave to, and not from, 
his wife, and puts its ban and curse on 
free love. 


The interest displayed 
by the New York Sun 
in Mr. Park Benjamin’s 
articles in these columns on the Schley 
inquiry deserves grateful notice. By way 
of reply to his paper entitled “ Admiral 
Schley and History,” it solemnly com- 
plained of him to the Naval Academy 
Alumni Association, of which he is Vice- 
President. His demonstration of the 
“ Brooklyn’s ” part in the battle of San- 
tiago (“The Measurements of a Sea 
Fight”) it denounced as “a glaring of- 
fense.” And now its rejoinder to his 
impartial summary of the issues (“ The 
Schley Court of Inquiry”) is that “ his 
distaste for fraud is not strong enough.” 
The Sun intermits its abuse of 
Schley to tell us that “It was 
Sampson’s masterful management of 
the fleet that compelled the enemy 
to offer battle on his [Sampson’s] 
terms.” As a matter of fact on the morn- 
ing of the battle of Santiago the “ Mas- 
sachusetts ” was sent away for coal, and 
the “ New York” with the Commander- 
in-Chief on board also left her station to 
go to Siboney, some twelve miles dis- 
tant. Then Cervera came out. The 
removal by the Commander-in-Chief of 
himself, of one-fifth of his battle ship 
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force, and of one-half of his effective 
chasing force (for thé “ New York ” and 
‘Brooklyn ” were the only two vessels 
present comparable in speed with the 
Spanish cruisers), thus appear to have 
been the “masterful management ” which 
compelled the enemy to offer battle with 
the rest of our ships left behind in com- 
mand of Commodore Schley. 


In treating of the scandal 
of the American degrees 
Zion’s Herald lately spoke of 
the shame of certain Methodist institu- 
tions in this matter. It said the great- 
est trangressors are the schools of the 
Freedmen’s Aid and Southern Education 
Societies : 

“ To these institutions a certain class of min- 
isters and a few laymen appeal as their last 
hope for honorary degrees . .. . our 
Freedmen’s Aid-Schools should not be allowed 
to confer honorary degrees in this reckless 


way.” 

The calling of attention to this scandal 
ought to end it. We are glad to say 
that the colleges controlled by the Amer- 
ican Missionary Association have never 
been guilty. Years ago one degree of D.D. 
was, we presume worthily, given by 
Straight University in New Orleans, but 
this was immediately rebuked, and there 
has not been another instance in which 
the institutions controlled by that Asso- 
ciation have given .other degrees than 
those which are earned by the students 
in regular course of study, such as B. A. 
We observe that the Rev. E. B. England, 
of Washington, N. J., defending his de- 
gree of D.D. received from the “ Na- 
tional University of Chicago,” declares 
that it has been “ favorably commented 
upon and indorsed by such journals as 
THE INDEPENDENT and the Outlook, and 
its advertisements appeared with those 
of the first colleges of the land in all the 
leading publications.” Regard for our 
own credit requires us to deny this for 
THE INDEPENDENT; the reverse is true. 
The institution has been denounced and 
its advertisements refused. 


Worthless 
Degrees 


SOME overreaching Prot- 
estants are offended be- 
cause, at the close of the 
dedicating exercises of the new high 
school in Tonawanda, N. Y., Father 
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Cronin, pastor of one of the churches, vol- 
unteered an address in which he pro- 
tested against the religious features in 
these exercises. He declared the custom 
to be a violation of law and of the spirit 
of law, including in his criticism Bible 
readings, hymn’ singing, and prayers of 
every description, as well as baccalau- 
reate sermons. Father Cronin is right. 
The public schools are for Jews, and there 
are many thousands of them; for Cath- 
olics, of whom there are millions, and 
they pay taxes to support our schools. 
We have long held that religion must not 
be introduced into our schools, and thus 
supported by the State. State Superin- 
tendent Skinner was present, but he made 
no reply. He doubtless well understood 
that the criticism was a just one. He has 
lately forbidden nuns to teach dressed in 
their religious garb, and he was right, but 
the offense of their sectarian dress is not 
so great as what is often practiced by 
Protestants. Let us keep Church and 
State separate. 


It is a Tibetan lama, or high priest, 
who has lately come by way of Peking 
to Japan, to visit his Japanese Buddhist 
co-religionists, and very naturally they 
have made much of the visit, altho there 
was the infelicity of double translation 
from Tibetan to Chinese, and then from 
Chinese to Japanese, and the reverse. 
But it was not till public attention had 
been aroused by a succession of public 
meetings that at the last and largest of 
the series, in the presence of eight hun- 
dred Buddhist priests, Viscount Miura, 
representing the Japanese hosts, and the 
lama declared that China, Japan, Korea 
and Tibet should stand together, on their 
common Buddhism, and that in the re- 
cent troubles in China Buddhism had 
shown its superiority to Christianity, in- 
asmuch as their religion had no power to 
check ferocious displays of passion in the 
soldiers of Europe and America, whereas 
the troops of Buddhist Japan behaved 
with exemplary forbearance and charity. 
There is something in that to consider, 
but were not the murderous Boxers 
Buddhists? 


That a real anarchistic era of assassina- 
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tion is upon us is seen by the fact that the 
first avowed work of anarchist assassins 
was in 1894, when President Carnot was 
killed. Previous murders had been of a 
different inspiration, and not one attempt 
was made on a ruler’s life during the 
thirteen years between the killing of 
Alexander II of Russia and President 
Garfield and that of Carnot. But with- 
in these last seven years the Presidents of 
France and the United States have been 
killed, the Empress of Austria, the King 
of Italy and the Prime Minister of Spain. 
It is a terrible record and makes very se- 
rious the saying of King Victor Em- 
manuel, of Italy, that being shot at is a 
part of the business of kings. 


On Wednesday of this week the New 
York Times celebrates its fiftieth birth- 
day, and, as one of its older neighbors, 
we Offer hearty congratulations. The 
Times has done good work in the past, 
notably in the fight against the Tweed 
Ring, and to-day has won an enviable po- 
sition as an exponent to the country of 
clean journalism. Its recent purchase of 
the Philadelphia Times and its an- 
nounced association with the London 
Times in telegraphic news show an am- 
bition to enlarge its influence so far as 
possible. 


We regret to see that a paper published 
in Washington as the organ of the depart- 
ment officers and clerks, publishes an edi- 
torial on the shooting of the President, 
which is utterly anarchistic in its desire 
that the murderer should be lynched. 
From such a source the sentiment is dou- 
bly odious. 


A company is to spend $2,500,000 


on a trolley line connecting Sharon, Pa., 


with Cleveland, Ohio, and the rails for a 
paft of the line have been bought. The 
trolley age is surely approaching. 


And still we reject, we abhor lynching, 
whether in Mississippi or Buffalo. Calm 
law must rule, not mad passion. 
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Just Rates 


Tue strictly just and correct insurance 
rate, meting out to each property owner 
exactly his fair share of the burden of 
fire loss, is ideal. We class it with the 
perfect climate and the earthly paradise, 
where no drawback is found; it is among 
the non-existent things, if the non-exist- 
ent can be called a thing. We are nearly 
ready to pronounce this rate impossible, 
for even if human wisdom and firmness 
were able for once to adjust a rate tariff 
and make it really fit all the crooks in the 
line of hazards, it would not stay fitted ; 
the conditions change so that exactness 
would be almost immediately lost. The 
best any company can do—and the least 
it should do—is to say, “ We think a fair 
rate for this risk is so much, and we will 
not take less, whatever others may do.” 
Perhaps this is ideal as well as the per- 
fect rate schedule? It seems to be so, 
thus far; and yet ideals sometimes resolve 
their vagueness into definite form—give 
them time, and stimulate pursuit of them. 

There has long been in existence a 


Universal Mercantile Schedule, so called. 
Its principle is that it is profitable to set 


up a standard risk. [The word “ risk,” 
by the way, has as one meaning, in in- 
surance parlance, a particular piece of 
property as it stands, with all the condi- 
tions which determine the actual risk or 
hazard on it—4. e., the chance of its burn- 
ing.] This standard risk is assumed to 
bear a specific rating, and any deviations 
below the standard are to be covered by 
pro rata additions to the rate—so much 
for each specific lack of something which 
looks toward safety, and so much for 
each positive addition to hazard. The 
“ punitive ” idea is strictly correct and 
just in theory; its troubles come in the 
attempt at practice. 

Yet the attempt must continue. One 
difficulty is the tardiness of combination 
among companies. They are in busi- 
ness, not in philanthropic aim to redis- 
tribute fire losses and reduce their sum 
total. The companies are in competition, 
and the large ones cannot be harshly 
blamed for feeling unable to see why 
they should put into a common pool, for 
the comparatively large advantage of 
their competitors (especially of the small 


ones who have little to contribute to such 
pool), the information which they have 
purchased by a very costly experience. 
In their view there would be small mu- 
tuality in such a process ; they would con- 
tribute much and draw out little. Can 
this view be condemned as unsound and 
unnatural ? 

Anti-compact laws also interpose what 
obstacle they can and thus exhibit their 
amazing foolishness. No insurance rate 
whatever can be arbitrarily evolved out 
of inner consciousness; time was when 
this was necessarily done, but the origi- 
nal guesses were speedily qualified by re- 
sults. To illustrate by the opposite ex- 
treme, imagine a Martian of a possible 
human type to appear here and be set at 
once to the task of writing out a univer- 
sal schedule in ten days of solitude. 
Rates are the product, wise and sound or 
otherwise, of collated and combined ex- 
perience ; the more widely combined and 
collated, the more favorable the condi- 
tions. But the anti-compact law says, 
“No, you shall be isolated and do it sin- 
gly, and if two or more take the same 
rate it is prima facie exorbitant!” Con- 
sistently, underwriters should be sepa- 
rately walled in, all communication re- 
fused them, newspapers excluded, and 
even knowledge of their own loss experi- 
ence denied them—another set of men 
could pay the losses. But this would be 
too loose a scheme, for underwriters have 
already had some experience and could 
not immediately be voided of memories. 
Logically, the anti-compact law maker 
should send for Martians. 

ut 


A Daniel 


It is not the province of insurance su- 
pervision (says Commissioner Barry, of 
Michigan) to try to revolutionize under- 
writing or unnecessarily or unreasonably 
to hamper or restrict legitimate insur- 
ance; “whatever is done in this direc- 
tion always results in an additional bur- 
den being placed upon the insured.” The 
companies give to Michigan citizens “ the 
most and best protection at the least pos- 
sible cost, and this cannot be done if the 
State imposes unreasonable and expen- 
sive burdens upon these companies.’* An 
administrative or executive officer is not 
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to assume legislative functions, and it 
has been and will be his policy to take a 
liberal rather than a narrow view of the 
laws, so long as free competition is pro- 
moted. The companies should be en- 
couraged, instead of being irritated by 
what resembles the police surveillance of 
confidence men. There is a legitimate 
field for organizations of agents and com- 
panies, and he will always be pleased to 
encourage them. 

It is true that, in the phrase of the 
street, the Commissioner keeps a string 
tied to these assurances, for he will fa- 
vor liberal construction of the laws so 
long as free competition is promoted and 
the best indemnity is supplied at the low- 
est possible cost; he will also encourage 
organizations when they will plainly pro- 
duce better practice and enhance the in- 
terest of all concerned. Nevertheless, he 
talks rationally, and really deals out wis- 
dom in declaring that hampering returns 
as additional burden upon the insured 
and that “ the least supervision consistent 
with safety is the best.” Is that so self- 
evident that it was never denied? Per- 
haps so—yet the unwritten rule has been 
approaching this: “the most, and most 
harassing and oppressive, supervision 
consistent with the existence of under- 
writing pays the dominant party best.” 
We are tempted to wonder how a man 
capable of such utterances was put in of- 
fice by the party machine (unless Michi- 
gai is a later Acadia of simple virtue), 
and whether the people of that State like 
such a promise. We prefer to believe in 
the “ saving common sense ”’ of the plain 
people, since there can be no other saving 
inarepublic. If we trust to that, a wild- 
eyed financier like McNall, of Kansas, 
whose sole declared purpose was to make 
the companies squirm and howl, must be 
supposed to have been a bit of spume 
thrown up by the turbulence of agitation. 


A sHorT historical sketch of the 
Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company 
from its organization in 1842 to 1901 has 
recently been issued and contains infor- 
mation which is of interest to underwrit- 
ers in all parts of the country. The 
book contains a view of Wall Street in 
1831, looking toward the East River, and 
also illustrations of the new building of 
the company recently completed at the 
corner of Wall and William, the old 
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building in the same location, and also 
pictures of former officials of the com- 
pany. 
....The annual dreary figures of fire 
waste continue to come from the Chron- 
icle office, and have now fulfilled their 17 
years. To incendiaries 35,000 fires in 
1900 are charged ; to defective flues, 61,- 
204; to sparks, 4,681, besides 1,630 to lo- 
comotive sparks ; to spontaneous combus- 
tion, 1,975; to friction, 1,068; to stoves, 
1,031; to ovens overheated or defective, 
1,004. The reported fire loss in the 
United States was $160,929,805 in 1900, 
which exceeded that of 1899 by $7,331,- 
975; the insurance loss was $95,403,650, 
which was $2,719,935 in excess of 
1899. In twenty-six years past the 
property loss was $2,899,714,021 ; the in- 
surance loss was $1,700,785,893, leaving 
$1,198,928,128, or 41.1 per cent. undis- 
tributed by insurance. But insurance 
does not restore except by facilitating 
more production ; it only scatters. These 
statistics, which are spread out with much 
minuteness of detail, are hard to grasp 
and handle so as to found specific com- 
parative conclusions, but there is no dif- 
ficulty in perceiving their general mel- 
ancholy aggregate—the practical diffi- 
culty is that of being properly impressed 
by it. , 
" ...According to Tuckett’s Monthly, 
a publication existing in 1852 but long 
ago discontinued, the estimated amount 


of life insurance outstanding in the 


United States was $120,000,000, and the 
annual payments for death claims were 
$2,000,000. In 1900 a single company 
paid nine times two millions for death 
claims and endowments, and now has a 
thousand millions in force. ‘The United 
States of 1900 is not the United States 
of 1850; there has been vast growth in 
population, wealth, thrift, action, intelli- 
gence; yet among the same sort of indi- 
viduals who then dwelt here (if such a 
conception is permissible), and certainly 
among a population equal to that of a half 
century ago, life insurance has acquired 
a new position. Instances of insuring 
life were rare then, but it is very common 
to say they are common now. Exception 
and rule in this particular are gradually 
reversing, and of the uninsured dead it 
will presently be different to say nothing 
but good, as an extravagant charity 
counsels. 
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Harvest Prospects 


THE harvest prospects for this year are 
now indicated by the report given out last 
week of the Department of Agriculture. 
The report says that the total yield of 
wheat, both spring and winter, estimated 
at 750,000,000 bushels, compared with 
the promise of August Ist, will now be 
decreased to 644,000,000. A further de- 
cline is indicated in the corn crop, which 
is NOW 1,335,093,000 bushels against 2,- 
190,790,000 last month. Oats are also 
yielding less. Of the minor crops bar- 
ley will do better this year, as well as 
buckwheat and tobacco. The potato 
crop will not be so large, while five of the 
more important apple growing States re- 
port an improvement in condition during 
August. In all States in which the grow- 
ing of grapes is of more importance, ex- 
cept California, the present condition is 
below the ten year average. On the 
whole, the outlook is very good, for even 
the contraction of the wheat crop leaves 
the present one larger than any other crop 
ever raised in this country, with the ex- 
ception of the year 1891. 

Domestic requirements of wheat are in 
round figures about 415,000,000 bushels, 
and there is every reason to believe that 
inasmuch as the European crop is below 
normal this year Europe can take all of 
our surplus. Prosperity, then, is not go- 
ing to leave us. 


Financial Items 


Merton & Co.’s report shows that 
the world’s supply or output of copper 
in 1900 was 486,000 tons, of which 268,- 
700 tons were furnished by the United 
States. 


...-Charles T. Yerkes, who is now en- 
gaged in projects for underground and 
surface roads in London, recently sold 
his interests in Chicago railways for 
$8,000,000. 

.... The Gulf, Colorado and Santa Fé 
Railroad Company has closed a contract 
in Texas for 9,000,000 barrels of oil, for 
fuel, to be delivered during the coming 
twelve months. 


....It is reported that electric motors 


will be used in the Great Northern Com- 
pany’s new Stampede Pass tunnel, where 
several trainmen have lost their lives, 
owing to gases generated by engines in 
surmounting the heavy grade. 


....Large orders for railway cars are 
reported. The Lackawanna road or- 
dered 1,100 box cars last week, the Great 
Northern 2,200 and the Atchison 750 re- 
frigerator cars. The Rock Island placed 
an order for 18 locomotives. 


....An order for 40 freight locomo- 
tives was recently placed by the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company at the Baldwin 
Works, making 134 locomotives now en- 
gaged or under construction for that com- 
pany at the Baldwin factories. 


....A report prepared by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture shows that the num- 
ber of spindles in the cotton-spinning in- 
dustry of the Southern States increased 
from 1,554,000 in 1890 to 5,001,487 in 
1900, and the number of mills from 239 
to 500. 

....W. B. Keyser has been appointed 
cashier of the Merchants’ National Bank. 
Mr. Keyser is a nephew of John J. Knox, 
and served as cashier of the National 
Bank of the Republic until its consolida- 
tion with the First National Bank a few 
weeks ago. 


.... Lhe English Sewing Cotton Com- 
pany, known as the Thread Trust, sub- 
mitted a depressing report recently. To 
pay its dividends it was necessary to take 
$250,000 from.its surplus. The shares, 
which in 1899 rose.to the equivalent of 
$225 upon a par value of $100, have 
fallen to the equivalent of $75. 

....Mr. Reid, the capitalist, whose 
contracts with the Government of New- 
foundland have excited so much con- 
troversy, and who recently surrendered a 
number of his grants and franchises, has 
now organized a limited liability corpora- 
tion in which his railroad, land grants, 
etc., are capitalized at $25,000,000. 


....The Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany’s control of the Baltimore and Ohio 
road was shown by the election of L. F. 
Loree, Fourth Vice-President of the 
Pennsylvania lines west of Pittsburg, to 
be President of the Baltimore and Ohio, 
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in place of Judge Cowen, who resigned 
to become the company’s general counsel. 


.... They say in San Francisco that if 
the plans of E. H. Harriman are carried 
out, the longest railroad tunnel in the 
country will be built through the Sierra 
Nevada Mountains in California, where 
a tunnel a little more than five miles long 
would save a rise of 1,500 feet and short- 
en the Southern Pacific line by seven 
miles. 


....Our coal exports in the last fiscal 
year amounted to $22,317,496, against 
$19,502,000 in 1900, and only $13,661,- 
000 in 1899. The quantity last year was 
7,076,149 tons. The United States is 
now third in the list of coal-exporting 
countries, Great Britain standing first, 
with 58,000,000 tons, and Germany sec- 
ond, with 18,000,000. 


....President Schwab, of the United 
States Steel Corporation, paid $4,032,- 
ooo the other day for a controlling interest 
in the Bethlehem Steel Company. The sub- 
sequent election of directors warrants the 
inference that the company is now in 
the hands of a syndicate, of which J. 
Pierpont Morgan is the head, and that it 
will be operated in harmony with the 
Steel Corporation. 


....A mortgage for $150,000,000, to 
secure a projected issue of 4 per cent. 
bonds, has been filed in Jersey City 
by the Consolidated Tobacco Company, 
which recently absorbed the American 
Tobacco Company, the Continental To- 
bacco Company and other smaller cor- 
porations. It was dated on June 15th, 
and if it had not been made until July 1st 
the payment of $75,000 for the war tax 
stamps on it would have been avoided. 


....A discharge in bankruptcy has 
been granted to Mrs. Mary E. Lease, of 
Kansas, the well known lecturer, whose 
petition was filed in New York last May. 


The schedules showed liabilities of 
$3,247, and nominal assets of $2,293. 
The assets were chiefly in the shape of 
claims against lecture bureaus or polit- 
ical committees, among them being a 
claim for $500 against the Henry George 
Campaign Committee for speeches de- 
livered in the New York mayoralty cam- 


paign of 1897. 
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....Incorpuration papers for the In- 
ternational Salt Company have been 
filed at Trenton. This new combination 
includes companies having a capital of 
about $30,000,000, the largest of them 
being the National Salt Company, which 
was incorporated in 1899 and which con- 
trols many salt plants in New York, 
Michigan, Kansas, Texas and the Pacific 
States. Associated with it is the Ca- 
nadian Salt Company, which controls the 
salt output of Canada. It is said that 
the American Salt Company, the Retsof 
Mining Company and the Avery Salt 
Manufacturing Company will enter the 
combination. 


....The projected large increase of 
Germany’s tariff duties upon products 
exported by our agriculturists and man- 
ufacturers directs attention to the growth 
and magnitude of our trade with that 
country. Our exports to Germany have 
risen from $42,000,000 in 1870, and $92,- 
000,000 in 1895, to $187,000,000 in 1900, 
and $191,000,000 in 1901. On the other 
hand, our imports from Germany ($27,- 
000,000 in 1870, and $81,000,000 in 
1895) were $100,293,000 in 1901, and for 
the last six years have averaged about 
$93,000,000. Since 1896 our exports to 
Germany have almost doubled, while the 
increase of our imports has been less than 
7 per cent. 


...- Dividends 
nounced : 


Manhattan Railway Co. (quarterly), 1 per 
cent , payable Oct. 1st. 

Mergenthaler Linotype Co. (quarterly), 214 
per cent., payable Sept. 3oth. 

Western Union Telegraph Co. (quarterly), 
144 per cent., payable Oct. 15th. 

Union Bag & Paper Co., preferred, (quar- 
terly), 134 per cent., payable Oct. rst 

ommercial Cable Co. (quarterly), 134 per 

cent., payable Oct. 1st. 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific R. R. (quar- 
terly). $1.25 per share, payable Nov. rst. 


The quarterly report of the Western Union Tele- 
ag Company for the quarter ending September 
Oth, 1901, shows a surplus July ist, 1901, of 
$9,319,285.53. The net revenues for the quarter 
ending September 30th, instant, based upon nearly 
completed returns for July, partial returns for 
August, and estimating the business for Septem- 
ber, will be about $1,850,000; from which CN 
riating for interest on bonded debt $239,040 
t requires for a dividend of 1% per cent. on 
capital stock issued about $1,217,005; deducting 
which leaves a surplus, after paying dividend, of 
$9,713,240.53. A dividend of one and one-quarter 
per cent. on the capital stock of the company has 
been declared on and after the 15th day of October 
next, to stockholders of record at the close of the 
eae books on the 20th day of September, 
nsfant. 


and coupons. an- 
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CATARRH VERMILYE & CO. 
Is a constitutional disease. 
It originates in a scrofulous condition of the blood B AN, KERS. 
-— de ye on —— — a‘ f 
often causes headache and dizziness, impairs | ang Dealers in Government Bonds Members of the 
the taste, smell and hearing, affects the vocal organs New York and Bost. 
and disturbs the stomach. . = and Other Investment Securities. “stock ‘Tide 
It is always radically and permanently cured by the | Deposits received and interest allowed on balances subject to drafts 


blood-purifying, alterative and tonic action of All securities listed at the New York, Boston, Philadelphia and 


Baltimore Stock Exchanges bought and sold on commi 
HOOD’ S S ARS AP ARI LLA High-clags Municipal and Railroad Bonds on hand for immediate 
NASSAU and PINE STS.,N Y. 27 STATE ST., BOSTON. 
This great medicine bus wrought the most wonder- 


ful cures of all diseases depending on scrofula or the FRAGRANT 
scrofulous habit. 


PEOPLE WAN1 TING ) ODONT 
Furnaces i 
o. Ranges Liquid Dentifrice 


SOZODONT TOOTH POWDER, 25c G 
SHOULD WRITE TO Large LIQUID and POWDER, 75¢ 


e , At all the Stores, or by Mail for the price 
Richardson & Boynton Co HALL & RUCKEL, NEW YORK 


MANUFACTURERS. BEST and MOST 
232-234-236 Water St , N.Y. CONFEE: GROWN. 33C. 


i RD 
84 Lake St., Chicago. (Establi hed 1249.) pe aN 
in 1-lb. trade-mark red bags. Good 
Coffees 12c. and lic. Good Teas 80c 


THOMSON’S C | « _——— 
$ & Glove- Fi tts ng 9 9 31 and Te oe York. 
CORSETS 





























mb 
with style. ‘Our Militant is the 
acme of straight front corsets—you 
may discover the secret if you 


Turn them over and see how aa ; 
they’re made. 25 Cents a Bottle by .all Druggistes. 


All seams run around the & Individual Communion 


” . Outfits. Sn4 for free a 
SANITARY COMMUNION Bete oo, co., 
Box Rochester, N, Y, 


N, 








Coates STE 


at bene your wife can keep ) yous w 
eck trimmed and nea' 
"the time, Trim your beard. 
Clip your boy’s hair. 
AN “a hei} Buy Coates Wren go 
For sale by every rg dealer in the country. When you “tp WA ih % tes ning” from 


. ¥ f ” dealer 
at you get them—or try a better store. Rr Weed» or send for "illustrated 
ur handsome new crtalogue mailed FREE on request. ¢ ‘i circular an@ prices.» « « 


GEO. C. BATCHELLER & CO., 348 Broadway, Pe OATH crower, Mass 


ask for them, see t 





rk. 
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GOOD MORNING! 











BRING ON 
YOUR 








COOKS 7.0 ED 


~~ 





HOUSE FURNISHING 


The largest and choicest collection of High Grade Goods 
ever offered in the United States for furnishing the home. 


It includes a full line of 
H Our Standard for the 
Eddy Refrigerators, Ost cuter century, 
Crockery, China and Glass, Cutlery, Cooking Utensils, 
Cedar and Camphor Wood Trunks, 
Pantry, Bath, Hall, Cellar and Stable Furniture, 
Silver-plated Ware, Baskets, Cream Freezers, 
Hammocks, Nursery and Sick-Room Appliances. 


Goods carefully packed and delivered free at station within 100 
miles of New York, Orders by mail receive prompt and careful 
attention, 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 and 132 W. 42d St. and 135 W. Alst St., 
Between Broadway and Sixth Avenue, New York. 





READING NOTICES 


The most effective Blood Purifier is 
Jayne’s Alterative.—Adv. 





Are you losing flesh, and feeling generally ‘“‘ run down?” 


DR D. JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUGE will correct that. 
It is a strength giver.—Adv. 


Ssrious Colds can be cure 
JAYNE’S EXPECTORANT, —Adv. 





CRANE’S LEDGER PAPER 
WITH THE FAMOUS WATER MARKS. 
Crane Bros., Paper Makers, Westfield, Mass. 

SAMPLE BOOK FREE. 


a 








FINANCIAL 


WATER AND LIGHT BOND 
5% to 8% wWaAies spec 
Highest oank =e Reo by iy ' — 


T. Ko. STRAHORN, Spokane, Wash. 


6 We OKLAHOMA MORTGAGES 
Secured on well Smaptorns farms worth three times 
theloan. In last six years have ieipal over $300,- 
000.00 ees a de 4 

0 References : 


in free. 
AGAN, GUTHRIE, OKLAHOMA. 





avd 








SBCURITY. CONVENIENCE. PRIVACY. 


THE SAFE-DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE 
NATIONAL PARK BANK, 


214 Broadway, 
OFFER 


exceptional 5g yes or the safe-keeping of securities. 
Boxes of all sizes and prices. 


Large, light and airy rooms for th® use agen “convenience of 
customers. 


ENTRANCE ONLY THROUGH THE BANK. 
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1876 —— ——1901 


THE MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company of 
MIDDLETOWN, = CONNECTICUT. 
ASSETS OVER $7,000,000. 


Debentures and first mortgage loans 
upon real estate. 
a27TE WHARs 





Henry Clews & Co., 


BANKERS. 


11, 13, 15 and 17 BROAD STREET, 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 
Orders executed for investment or on margin, interest allowed 
on deposits, subject to check at sight. Act as Financia! Agents 
for Deeperennae and Investors. Industrial Combinations Organ- 
ze 


Government and other Investment Bonds bought and sold. 
BRANCH OFFICES : 


yy alderf. 202 5th Ave., cor. 25th St. 
Ik Exc. Bldg.| 56 Worth St. and 89 Thomas St. 
+» Merc. Ex. 


16 Court St., Brooklyn 


Z, Safe Investments 


inMissourl Mortgages on Improved Farms 


I have invested $2,000,000 in the dh oad tweive years with- 
out loss of Paige or interest. pee eastern refer- 
ences and information furnished. Address 


WM. R. COMPTON, Macon, Missouri. 


HARVEY FISK 
AND SONS 


Bankers and Dealers in 


17 W. 34th St., 
487 Broadway. 
87 Hudson 








ae 4 


United States 
Government 


BONDS 


New York Boston 


ahah bb 4 jp bp bp by bb tp bn bp be bp bp hp hp be bp bp bn tp bp bp Op bp hp bn bp hn bp bp bh bp bp hp bn bb baa 
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THE SMITA PREMIER 
TYPEWRITER_- 


MAKES LIGHT 
THE WORK 


OF CORRESPONDENCE 


It is the best value type- 
writer for the Office, 
Schoolroom....and 

the Home...... 


Possible. 


New Illustrated Catalogue Free. 
THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER CO., 
SYRACUSE, N. Y., U.S. A. 





United States Trust Company. 
OF NEW YORK. 


45 and 47 Wall Street. 


Capital - - . - $2,000,000.00 
Surplus and Profits - - $1,265,579.09 

This Company is a legal depository for moneys paid 
into court, and is authorized to act as Guardian, Trus- 
tee or Executor. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 


which may be made at any time and withdrawn after five 
days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest at such rates 
as may be agreed upon. 

Executors, Administrators, or Trustees ot Estates, 
Religious and Benevolent Institutions, and Individuals 
will find this Company a convenient depository for 
money. 

JOHN A. STEWART, President. 
D. WILLIS JAMES, Vice-President. 
JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres, 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
LOUIS G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 
TRUSTEES. 
SAMUEL SLOAN, WILLIAM H. Macy, JR, 
D. WILLIs JAMES, Wm. D. SLOANE, 
JOHN A. STEWART, GustTav_H. Souwas, 
JOHN HARSEN RHOADES, FRANK LYMAN, 
ANSON PHELPS STOKEs, GrorGE F. VIETOR, 
JOHN CRrosBY PROWN, JAMES STILLMAN, 
EDWARD CooPER, JOHN CLAFLIN, 
W. Bayarp CUTTING, JOHN J. PHELPS, 
Coane 8S. SMITH, JOHN 8S. KENNEDY, 
EFELLER, D. O. MILLs, 


aanesmain E. ORR, LEwIs Cass" LEDYARD, 
MARSHALL FIELD, 
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UARTERLY REPORT OF THE 
BANK OF AMERICA 
at the close of business on the 12th day of September, 1901: 


RESOURCES. 


Due ror from trust “companies, banks, bankers” and 


ON Sa gee eR bus pudouwecserbescavesnnk 0 64 
Banking house —_ _ ae EE I secbaseover -- 900,000 = 


Stocks and bon 822,201 21 
8 * 10,598,172 09 


ited States legal tenders and circulating notes 
of han os nks 


7,212,205 42 


$42,987,476 56 
LIABILITIES. 
Geotail aoe paidin in cash. - $1,500,000 00 
al cay jus fun 2.250,000 00 
Un — as current ‘expenses nd taxes 

847,047 4 


eeeees POOR OO meee er ee eee eee es ewareeereeseeesereeeeee® 


$42,937,476 58 

State of New York, County of New York, ss.: 
WILLIAM H. PERK .. president, and WALTER M. 
BENNET, Cashier, of the B: of America, a bank located 
and doing business at Nos. 44 = | 46 Wall Street. in the City of 
New York, in said County, being duly sworn, each for himself,says 
rt is true and correct in all res to the 


ating the 12th 
report shall be 


WILLIAM H. PERKINS, President. 
WALTER M. BENNET Cashier. 


Severally subscribed and sworn to by both deponents, the 
16th day of September, 1901, before =, 
TER S. TULEY, 


[Seal of Notary.] ween Patits, Kings County. 





INVESTMENTS 


We have sold our real estate 
first mortgages for 21 years with- 
out loss to any investor. 

We now offer our 5% Deben- 
tures and carefully selected first 
mortgages from the rich black. 
waxy belt of Texas and contig- 
uous territory of Oklahoma, 
Principal and 


5% to 6% INTEREST 
Guaranteed 


Send for Pamphiet 
THE BUNNELL & ENO INV. CO, 
Bullitt Building, Philad’a, Pa, 





Our Customers 
Have Tested... 


30 YEARS 


lowa Farm Loan Mortgages 
List of Mortgages issued monthly. 


Will mail to any address. 


ELLSWORTH & JONES, 


John Hancock Bldg., Boston. Chamber of C ce, CHICAGO 
Home office established 1871, Iowa Falls, Iowa. 








UARTERLY REPORT OF 
THE BANK OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK 
at the close of business on the 12th day of September, 1901: 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and GICOUMED. ....0-020+n00e0e8 $8,778,389 
verdrafts 4 





nies, banks, bankers ‘and prokers 
000 00 


Ot......- ccvcccces 


Banking house snd 
Other real estate. ... 


mn ont pence 


secocsescecese MESS 


ban . 
Cash items, viz.: Bilis and checks for the 

next day’s exchanges $8, 
Other items carried as cash.. 


Assets not included under any of the above bests: 
Revenue stamps............... 


DOG co. ccccccscccscesnccenees eocnecce cecemecceeeee $14,835,835 22 
a aeael pea 





tors... 
Due trust companies, banks, bankers, brokers, an 
savings ban 
Amount due ay included under ‘any of the above 
heads, viz. 
Tinpaid dividends....... peaeel ecacens ecccees 
Taxes 


274,080 16 


seeeeeescee 


Total .. $14,835,835 22 
State of New York. Crane of New Yor 
RICHARD L. EDWARDS, President. and * ALFRED H. CUR- 
TIS, Cashier, of The Bank of the State of New York, a bank 
located and doing sags og at No. 38 William Street, in ps 
Ci f 7 in said county, being duly sworn. 


be ma 
HARD L EDWARDS. President. 
ALFRED H. CURTIS, Cashier. 
Severally subscribed and sworn to by both deponents the 14th 
day of September, 1901, before me 
JOHN pinenny & UIGLEY, 
[Seal of Notary.] Public, pee co Co. 
Certifoate : fled in N 


NET INCOME, 


FIRST MORTGAGES 


On IMPROVED COTTON eres 
TATIONS in LOUISIANA. . . 


O... Favorable Laws to Lender. No tax on 
‘mortgages. Homestead waived. 


GEORGE WESLEY SMITH, - Rayville, Louisiana. 
BEVERLY H. BONFOEY, 


No. 5 Main Street, Unionville, Missouri. 


5% AND 6% LOANS NEGOTIATED. 


Every dollar secured by First Mortgages on Farms worth 
three times your loan, located in the famous Corn Belt and 
Blue Grass Regions in Iowa and Missouri. NOT A DOL- 
LAR Lost in 22 Years 

Write for illustrated booklet and list of loans. 








sore £75 Dr [SAACIAOMPSONS EYE WATER 
DIVIDENDS 


MANHATTAN RAILWAY COMPANY, 


No. 19 Broadway, New York, Sept. 10th, 1901 
SEVENTIETH QUARTERLY DIVIDEND. 


uarterly dividend of ONE PER CENT. on the capital stock 

of An s Company has been declared payable on and after October 

ist, 1901, to stock holders of record at the closing of the transfer 

books on Friday, September 18th, at three o’clock P.M. The 

transfer books will be reopened on Weanesday, September 25th, 
at 10 o’clock A.M 





D. W, McWILLIAMS, Treasurer, 
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THE CHICAGO, KOCK 18 CAND. rn PACIFIC 
RAILWAY CUMPA 
OFFICE OF Pctere dt ak 
A Quarterly Dividend of $128 pera tare willbe paid November 
uarter’ vidend o: Tr share e 
ist, next, to The Shareholders of "ite Com; © stock registered 
as such on the closing of ~~ Transfer Books 
The Transfer Books will close at $ oelock ‘P.M. on the 20th day 
of September, and reopen at 10 o’clock A. M.on the 30th . - 
September, 191. F. E. HAYNE, Treasure 


WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY. 
New York, Sept. 11, 1901. 
DIVIDEND NO. 182. 


The Board of Directors have Govlared 9 qaerterty dividend of 
ONE AND ONE-QUARTER PER CENT n the capital stock 
of this com pany. : Pa at the office of e Treasurer on and 
after the 15th day of October next to shareholders of record at 
the hag of the transfer books on the 20th day of September next. 

For the purpose of the annual meeting of stockholders, to be 
held on Wednesday, October 9th inst., and of the dividend here- 
inbefore declared, the transfer books will be closed at thre> 
o'clock on the afternoon of September 20th inst., and be reopened 
on the morning of October 10th inst. next. 


M. T. WILBUR, Treasurer. 
The Commercial Cente Company, 


York, September 3, mm. 
Dividend No. 49. The regular quarterly x Srila of ONE AN 
THREE-QUARTERS PER CENT. will be paid October 1, 1901, ao 
ers of record on September 20. 1901. The transfer books 
will be closed September 20 and reopen October 2. 
E. C. PLATT, Treasurer. 


MERGENTBALER LINQTY PE COMPANY. 
York, papuanber 10, 1901. 
of the Board of Directors, pas = Sday,a regular 
quarterly dividend of TWO AND A HAL CENT. was de- 
clared, payable on and after Seesemier Othe to — the stock- 
— «% record on Saturday, September 14th, 1901, at one 
o’cloc 

The transfer books will close on Rqpertes, September 14th, 1901, 
at one o’clock P.M a. emt] reo en on Tu . October ist, 1901, at 
ten o’clock A. M. D’K J. WARB RTON, Treasurer. 


THE UNION 1B4¢ & PAPER COMPANY 
roadway, New York ref 
:oo of ONE AND TH RE-Q 











At a meetin: 





ape 
1901, to stoc 
ber 14th, 1901. The, transfer books of the i 


close at 12 M. on September 14th, and wil 


reopen at 10 A.M. on 
October 1st, 1901. 


FRANK WASHBURN, Treasurer. 


INSURANCE 
THE 1901 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
Insurance Company 
of SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


Jan. Ist, 1901 - $26, 248» 622.04 
ES - = 23 33 20,986.58: 5S 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder. 





1851 


NEW YORK OFFICE, Empire Building, 71 Broadway. 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 


_ METROPOLITAN. 


Not only in name but in deed THE MET- 
ROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of New 
York deserves its name. It grants life in- 
surance under the best possible forms, granting 
liberal provisions at low premium rates. It 


will send its descriptive literature to any ad- 
dress, 








STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCH, President. 


January Ist, 1901, 


$17,775,032.80 
15,934,181.90 


SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard) ..$1,840,850.90 


Cash Surrender values stated in every policy, and guaran- 
teed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, - 218 Broadway. 
Cc W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agent 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, - =< 


ASSETS, Jan.1, 1901 -  - 
LIABILITIES. ° . 








Boston, [lass. 
$30,924,972.41 
__27,881,474.14 
$3,043,498.27 


All forms of Life and Endowment nig issued. 


Casu distributions paid upon all polt 

Every policy has endorsed thereon t! thee cash surrender and paid 

- insurance values to which the insured is entitled by the Massa- 
chusetts Statute. 


Pamphlets bg = hay and values for any age sent on application to 


the Company’s 
Benj. F- Stevens, Pres. Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Pres. 
Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y. 


BUSINESS MEN 


NEED A POLICY OF 


LIFE INSURANCE 


—low cost, large indemnity —as 
best adapted to their practical wants 
such as is issued by the 


Provident Savings Life Assurance Society. 
BE. W. SCOTT, President, 
346 BROADWAY, - - 





NEW YORK. 


AMERICAN FIRE 


Insurance 


Company, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Ninety-first 
Annual Statement. 








TOTAL ASSETS, on 1st, procera 069.00 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
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OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company. 


New York, January 22d, 1901. 
* The Trustees, in conformity with the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following statement of its affairs on the 
8ist of December, 1900: 
Premiums on Marine risks from ist January, 
1900. to 8ist December, 1900 .._. ....-.. $3,278,413.54 
Premiums on Policies not marked off 1st Jan- 
828,796.25 


UATY, 1900........cccercccccecccccscersrees a 
Total Marine Premiums..... $4,197 200.70 


Premiums marked off from 1st January, 1900, 
to 31st December, 1900 ; 
Interest received 
during the year $346,028.89 


Rent rece'ved 
23,833.36 $369,862.25 


$3 407,886 18 


during the year 


Losses paid dur- 
ing the year 
which were es- 
timated in 1899 
and previous 
years.. 

Losses occurred 
and were esti- 
mated and paid 
In 1900 $1,101,744.24 


$1,517,947.05 
Less Salvages.. 150,307.00 $1,367 ,640.05 


Returns of Pre- 
miums and Ex- 





$416,202.81 








$399,096.13 
The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 
United States and State of New York Stock, 
City, Bank and other Stocks 
Loans secured by Stocks and special deposits 
in Banks and Trust Company 
Real Estate, corner Wal! and 
William Streets, cost ....$1,050,000.00 
d toward erection of new 
building......... iaLcscee> 622,873.59 
Other Real Estate and Claims 
due the Company 75,000 50 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivabie.... .. 
Cash in the hands of European Bankers to pay 
losses under policies payable in foreign 
countries 


$5,537,024.00 
1,693,805.82 


1,747 ,873.59 
1,156,783.60 


195,818.81 
183,434.83 


AMOUNE. .......06 000000 ¢0$10,514,740.65 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates of p. ofits 
will be paid to the holders thereof, or their legal representatives, 
on and after Tuesday, the fifth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1895 will be redeemed 
and paid to the holders thereof or their legal representatives, on 
and after Tuesday, the fifth of February next, from which date all 
interest thereon will cease. The certiticates to be produced at the 
time of payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net earned pre- 
miums of the Company for the year ending 3ist December, 1900, 
for which certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the 


seventh of May next. a 
By order of the Board. J. He. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES. 


William E. Dodge, 
Cornelius Eldert, 
Ewald Fleitmann, 
Edward Froyd-Jones, 
Horace Gray. 
Clement A. Griscom, 
Leander N. Lovell 
Clifford A. Hand, 
Anson W. Hard, 
John D. Hewlett, 


Gustav Amsinck. 
Francis M. Bacon, 
Vernon H. Brown, 
Waldron P. Brown, 

+ nnn a Boulton, 


Charles D. Leverich, 
Levi P. Morton, 
W.H H. Moore, 


George C. Clar 
James G. De Forest, -A Raven 
James H. Dunham, Gustav H. Schwab, 
Will‘am C. Sturges. 
A. A. RAVEN, President. 
¥, A. PARSONS, Vice-Pres’t, 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 

THEO. P. JOHNSON, 3d Vice-Pres’t. 

BINDER S to hold thirteen copies of Ture LNDE 
PENDENT will be furnished by us at 


the rate of 35 cents each, postage included. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton Street, New York. 








If You Are Looking 
for a Country Home 


ON THE WATER, OR 


If You Understand 
Handling Real Estate’ 


you will be interested in property 
at New Rochelle, N. Y., to which 
we hold title and which we must 
realize on to settle an account, 

Pictures, description, etc., sent 
on application, or call at our office 


and we will give full particulars. 





CONTINENTAL FIRE INS. CO, 





J. M. ALLEN, President. 

e Vice-President 

Second Vice-President 

- - = = Secreta 
NERD, - - - Treasurer 

IDDLEBROOK, -_ Asst. Secretary 


FIRE INSURANCE 1901 


NATIONAL, oF HARTFORD, 


CONNECTICUT, 


STATEMENT JANUARY ist, 1901. 

Capital Stock, all cash 

Re-Insurance Reserve 

Unsettled Losses and other claims 

Net Surplus 

Total Assets, Jan. 1st, 1901 

JAMES NICHOLS, 
R- R. 
H. A. 





$4,851,789 
President. 
STILLMAN, Secretary. 
SMITH, Asst, Secretary, 








